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The  People’s  Worship  and  Psalter.  A  Coot- 
plete  Order  of  Service  for  the  Morning  nnd 
Evening  Worship  of  Christian  Congrega¬ 
tions.  Prepare  by  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Mao> 
Arthur  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Bellamy.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

Bible  Readings  for  the  Responsive  Sbryics 
IN  Christian  Worship.  Prepared  by  Rev, 
George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Sanders.  New  York:  Barnes  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1891. 

Tne  titles  of  these  volumes  are  sufficiently 
descriptive  of  their  contents  and  aims.  Tbs 
former  covers  the  ground  of  the  latter  and  also 
outlines  an  entire  form  of  service  for  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  A  careful  examination  proves 
that  it  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  demands 
that  are  made  upon  books  of  its  class.  For  the 
minister  who  feels  the  “  baldness”  of  the  nsnal 
service,  it  will  be  of  value  for  the  suggestions 
which  it  will  make.  Its  main  claim  to  atten¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  stress  which  it  places  upon  the 
fact  that  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  belongs 
to  the  people  and  should  be  made  to  minister 
to  their  wants.  It  is  further  instructive  as 
showing  the  trend  in  many  of  the  “non-lit- 
urgical”  churches  toward  a  more  or  lees  fixed 
fprm  of  devotion.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  admirable  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  will  find 
an  acceptance  con^mensurate  with  its  merits. 
It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  aversion  to 
a  book  of  forms  is  confined  to  the  pew,  and 
until  there  is  a  general  demand  from  the  min¬ 
isters,  the  movement  toward  anything  like  m 
prayer-book  will  be  slow  indeed. 

The  second  volume  differs  from  the  ordinary 
selections  of  responsive  readings,  in  that  it  fol¬ 
lows  a  topical  arrangement,  and  presents  groups 
of  passages  which  relate  to  each  subject.  In 
this  it  is  quite  novel.  But  its  novelty  is  of  a 
rather  unpleasant  character.  Verses  are  tmm 
out  of  their  connection  and  placed  in  strange 
juxtapositions,  sometimes  anything  but  happy. 
There  are  few  passages  of  any  length  left  in¬ 
tact,  and  in  some  places  at  least  the  progress 
of  thought  is  rudely  broken.  Besides,  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  passages  is  occasionally  so  arranged 
as  to  seem  to  imply  lessons  which  are  scarcely 
justifiable  by  a  true  and  correct  exegesis.  * 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Under  THE  Constitution.  By  James  Schou- 
ler.  Vol.  V.  1847-1861.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 

Serious  students  of  American  history  will 
welcome  the  appearance  of  this  volume  which 
ably  concludes  a  work  of  great  value.  Value, 
not  merely  for  the  painstaking  thoroughness 
with  which  all  accessible  material  has  been 
exanlined,  but  as  being  the  first  completed 
study  of  the  first  era  of  our  national  existence. 
That  era  closed  with  the  Act  of  Secession,  and 
its  history  is  therefore  properly  completed  witla 
the  year  1861.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Kfe' 
and  strength  may  be  spared  to  the  author  for  a. 
study,  on  the  same  scale  and  from  the  same- 
point  of  view,  of  the  four  years  ot  tho 
War,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  his  study  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  character:  for,  as  he  points  out,  that 
character  was  not  developed,  its  splendid  qual¬ 
ities  were  not  brought  out,  until  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  the  emergencies  of  the  Civil  War- 
were  upon  him,  and  this  volume  therefore 
seems,  by  its  very  truthfulness,  to  do  scant- 
justice  to  the  one  whom  of  all  our  Presidents, 
next  to  Wasbiogton,  we  have  most  reason  to> 
revere.  This  volume  begins  with  the  Mexican 
War,  in  the  administration  of  President  Polk, 
and  ends  with  the  hour  when  the  seven  Staten 
had  seceded  and  Washington  was  practically  » 
beleaguered  city. 

Poetry,  With  Reference  to  Aristotle’s  Poir- 
iTics.  By  John  Hen^  Newman.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Albert  S. 
Cook,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature  in  Yale  University.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ginn  and  Company.  1891. 

Newman’s  Efsay  on  Poetry  is  a  classic,  not 
only  for  the  beautiful  lucidity  of  his  style,  but 
for  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  poetic  art 
which  he  lays  down ;  it  is  not  less  distinguieheA 
from  other  literature  of  the  kind  by  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  ancient  and  modem  writers  from  » 
single  standpoint.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  this 
fine  essay  is  now  edited  for  the  use  of  students 
by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  needs 
of  students  and  knows  how  to  meet  them,  not 
by  pinning  their  minds  down  to  technicalities 
and  mere  definitions,  but  by  opening  out  broad 
vistas  for  thought  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
matter  under  observation. 

The  Biography  of  Dio  Lewis,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Prepared  at  the  Desire  and  with  the  Co¬ 
operation  of  Mrs.  Dio  Lewis.  By  Mf^  F. 
Eastman.  New  York:  Fowler  and  Wells 
Company.  1891.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  was  in  the  very  van  of  re>- 
formers  in  the  matter  of  hygiene,  and  both 
home  and  school  life,  of  women  especially,  stilt 
feel,  and  will  always  feel,  the  impulse  of  his 
views  and  practice.  He  was  also  conspicuous 
in  the  woman’s  cmsade  against  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  for  the  time,  advanced  in  his  views 
of  woman’s  sphere  and  woman’s  relations  to 
society,  to  law,  and  to  government.  He  was  s 
man  of  interesting  personality,  and  though  nob 
profound,  nor  in  all  respects  sound  in  his  views, 
his  memory  deserves  to  be  held  in  esteem. 

Winona.  A  Dakota  Legend  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Captain  E.  L.  Huggins  of  the  Second 
Cavalry,  United  States  Army.  New  Yorkt 
G.  P.  Putnam’ s  Sons. 

Captain  Huggins  has  read  much  poetry,  and 
has  become  deeply  imbued  not  only  with  the« 
poetic  spirit,  but  the  poetic  diction  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  both  French  and  English.  He  wntee- 
correctly,  and  often  pleasingly.  One  can  im¬ 
agine  the  keen  pleasure  which  work  like  thi» 
has  given  him,  and  one  comes  not  infrequently' 
upon  a  good  thought,  expressed  in  strikinsp 
language. 

Gospel  Singers  and  Their  Songs.  By  F.  D. 
Heminway,  D.D.,  and  Charles  M.  Stewart- 
B.D.  New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton.  1891. 
80  cents. 

Most  of  the  matter  of  this  book  has  aipeared 
more  fully  in  the  published  writings  of  the  late 
Prof.  Heminway.  The  abridgment  is  the  work 
of  Dr.  Stuart,  who  has  added  chapters  on  the 
hymns  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  book  is  a  popular  presentation  of 
an  interesting  subject. 

Bibucal  Theology  of  the  New  Testament- 
Two  Volumes.  By  Revere  Franklin  Weid- 
ner..  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology- 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
Practic-al  Theology.  The  Same. 

Excellent  treatises  for  the  theological  stw- 
dent;  pervaded  throughout  with  candor  andl 
good  judgment,  written  in  clear,  compact,  and 
perspicuous  style.  The  paragraphical  arranga- 
ment  facilitates  both  study  and  referenos. 

Dress  and  Care  of  the  Feet.  By  Dr.  P.  Kah- 
ler.  New  York:  The  Knickerbocker  Press. 

That  complicated  apparatus  the  human  fook 
deserves  better  care  than  it  often  gets.  TW 
successful  Broadway  shoemaker  speaks  witia 
authority,  though  somewhat  oracularly,  <hi  tha 
,  subject.  < 


%hich  we  all  have  prayed  and  wept  and  waited 
so  long  I  Do  we  not  know  perfectly  well  that 
it  is  not  our  Calvinism  that  has  made  us  what 
we  are  ?  Does  not  the  Methodist  know  that  he 
is  not  a  child  of  his  Arminianismf  Does  not 
the  Baptist  know  that  it  is  not  a  mode  of 
applying  water,  but  the  indwelling  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  that  makes  him  a  child  of 
God! 

The  moment,  then,  any  one  of  these  great 
denominations  puts  aside  these  inconsequential 
■tandards  of  denominational  life  and  lifts  the 
standard  of  the  common  spiritual  life  in  Christ, 
almost  imperative  call  to  church  union  is  lifted 
iq>  in  the  earth.  That  denomination  can  then 
turn  to  its  fellow  denominations,  saying.  Come 
now,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  do  likewise. 
Put  aside  that  which  differentiates  you  from 
your  brethren,  and  come,  stand  here  by  my  side 
or.  this  common  ground  of  our  spiritual  life. 
T|iis  is  our  chance  to-day,  a  chance  for  an 
e$och.  For  who  cannot  see  that  the  tide  of  re- 
li^ous  tendency  would  at  once  be  turned  into 
a  new  channel,  if  this  great  Presbyterian 
C^nirch  should  say.  Henceforth  we  lift  up  as 
oiw  standard  only  that  name  which  is  above 
e\^ry  name.  That  is  the  name  which  makes  us 
all  one.  The  human  names  which  we  have 
borne  have  set  us  apart  from  our  brethren. 

fhir  attitude  would  then  be  a  most  pressing 
an)|  persuasive  call  to  every  other  denomination. 
CcHlie  now  and  do  likewise.  Cast  down  the  hu- 
mah  names  by  which  you  are  called,  and  take 
thd  one  great  name  by  which  you  are  saved. 
"Is  Christ  divided?”  Was  Calvin  crucified  fori 
you?  Were  you  baptized  into  the  name  of 
Artaiaius?  Have  you  a  lively  hope  of  eterna 
life  through  the  Apostolic  succession? 

May  .our  eyes  be  touched  to  see  the  day  of 
our  visitation,  and  our  hearts  be  made  willing 
in  the  day  of  His  power.  J.  H.  Ecob. 


languages,  sciences,  and  the  Christian  religion, 
has  not  been  a  day  too  soon.  They  need  to  bf 
enlarged  and  more  fully  equipped,  and  that 
speedily,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  will  shortly  confront  them.  Let 
those  whom  God  has  entrusted  with  wealth, 
hasten  to  enlarge  the  endowment  of  these  Chris¬ 
tian  colleges  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  fol¬ 
low  the  leadings  of  His  providence  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  They  will  thus  be  co-workers  in  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  China.  May  the  Lord  hasten  it 
in  His  time,  when  the  kingdom,  and  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  kingdom,  shall  be  given  to  His  dear 
Son,  our  Lord.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  P.  Happer. 


THE  WORK  IN  CHINA  GOING  FORWARD. 

THE  YOUNG  EMPEROR. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  It  is  a  common  saying  that 
“the  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawn.”  It 
has  been  a  very  dark  time  in  China  for  the  last 
few  months.  The  hearts  of  many  have  been 
ready  to  fail,  and  their  hopes  have  been  faint. 
Rumors  of  impending  war  and  revolution  were 
spread  abroad.  Reports  of  robberies,  plunder¬ 
ings,  and  murders  were  frequent.  But  the 
dawn  has  come.  Within  the  last  few  days  two 
steamers  from  China  have  'arrived,  bringing 
the  news  of  a  whole  month.  The  letters  report 
that  all  the  missionaries  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Yangtze  were  quietly  at  work.  Those  who  had 
been  absent  from  Nanking  were  all  back  again 
engaged  in  their  usual  labors. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  DuBose,  the  Moderator  of  the 
Southern  General  Assembly,  having  returned  to 
China  with  a  large  re-enforcement  for  their  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  writes  from  Soo- 
chow  on  December  11th:  “It  is  now  as  quiet 
in  China  as  a  May  morning.  The  people  are 
quite  courteous.”  The  missionaries  at  Soochow 
were  all  in  a  state  of  great  enjoyment.  They 
were  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  Very 
fraternal  relations  between  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Presbyterians  w’ere  being  consum¬ 
mated.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Garritt  of  our  Hang¬ 
chow  mission,  and  Miss  N.  M.  McDonnald  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  mission,  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  December  16th,  at  the  home  of  Kev.  J. 
W.  Davis.  Dr.  Davis  was  thus  making  full 
restitution  in  returning  to  the  North  Presby¬ 
terian  mission  a  lady  missionary  for  one  he 
had  taken  from  it  some  ten  or  more  years  ago. 
The  Rev.  Lyman  Leitch  and  Miss  Mildred 
Philips,  M.D.,  both  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  South,  were  married  on  the  same  day, 
also  at  Soochow. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  all  marriages  of 
Americans  in  China  be  performed  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  United  States  Consul  in  order  to  be 
legal,  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Leonard,  the  United 
States  Consul  -  General  of  Shanghai,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Leonard  and  their  daughters, 
very  courteously  went  to  Soochow  to  give  his 
official  sanction  to  the  ceremonies.  The  pres¬ 
ence  and  kindly  bearing  of  the  Consular  party, 
added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  and  interest  of 
the  occasion.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
Consul-General  would  go  so  far  into  the  in¬ 
terior  with  his  family,  shows  his  confidence  in 
the  quiet  and  safety  of  the  country. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Shantung  Presbytery 
of  our  mission  journeyed  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  province  to  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  mission  and  Presbytery.  They  re¬ 
port  very  large  additions  to  the  churches,  and 
say  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
years  of  all  their  labors  in  China,  not  only  in 
spiritual  results,  but  also  in  forwarding  neces- 
sarv  business  matters  with  the  Chinese  officials. 

Some  here  at  home  who  write  about  the  state 
of  things  in  China,  seem  to  cari^  the  impression 
that  the  native  converts  in  China  have  daily 
newspapers,  and  read  telegrams  from  the  dis¬ 
turbed  districts  every  morning  at  their  break¬ 
fast  tables,  telling  them  of  the  terrible  scenes  in 
different  places  in  the  empire,  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  native  Christians 
in  the  province  of  Shantung  were  all  through 
the  year  past  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  law¬ 
lessness  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  in  Man¬ 
churia.  They  never  see  a  newspaper,  much 
less  a  telegram. 

The  full  reports  of  the  outbreak  in  Manchuria, 
as  they  have  come  to  hand  by  the  recently  ar¬ 
rived  papers,  show  that  so  far  from  being  a  re¬ 
bellion  for  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty,  it 
was  an  expedition  of  plunderers  and  bandits 
to  revenge  attacks  that  had  been  made  upon 
themselves. 

But  in  addition  to  these  assuring  advices  of 
the  quiet  and  successful  work  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  at  most  of  the  stations,  which  I  might 
multiply  indefinitely,  there  is  a  yet  morn  mar¬ 
vellous  fact  to  be  reported.  It  is  this :  The  Em¬ 
peror  of  China,  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
which  was  the  first  day  of  the  Chinese  eleventh 
month,  commenced  the  study  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 


Religious  Systems  of  the  World.  A  Contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Relig¬ 
ion.  A  Collection  of  Addresses  Delivered 
at  South  Place  Institute,  London.  Second 
Edition.  With  Several  New  Articles.  New 
York:  MacMillan  and  Company.  1892.  $4.50. 

The  South  Place  Institute  is,  as  we  under¬ 
stand,  one  of  the  centres  of  operation  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society.  This  volume  contains 
two  scries  of  lectures  there  delivered,  and  the 
very  broad  scale  on  which  they  are  planned, 
with  the  high  character  and  more  than  na¬ 
tional  reputation  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
speakers,  shows  how  genuine  is  the  attempt  of 
that  Society  to  give  to  its  followers  all  the 
helps  to  right  thinking  and  noble  living  which 
inhere  in  a  wide  and  comprehensive  aquaint- 
ance  with  the  religious  nature  of  man  and  the 
great  movements  of  religious  thought  through 
all  the  ages.  The  lectures  as  collected  in  this 
volume  form  an  admirable  book  of  reference, 
quite  as  much  for  the  Christian  student  as  for 
the  non-Christian.  “In  proportion  as  we  love 
truth  more  and  victory  less,”  says  Matthew 
Arnold,  as  quoted  in  one  cf  these  lectures,  “we 
shall  become  anxious  to  know  what  it  is  which 
leads  our  opponents  to  think  as  they  do,”  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  more  carefully  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  Christians  study  the  religious  be¬ 
liefs  of  all  other  people,  and  come  thereby  to  an 
apprehension  of  those  elements  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  of  humanity,  which  at  various 
times  and  under  various  circumstances  have 
fostered  the  growth  of  the  notions,  spirit¬ 
ual  and  moral,  which  have  entered  into  the 
various  heathen,  pagan,  and  modern  forms  of 
religion,  the  better  be  is  prepared  to  bring 
the  truth  to  the  comprehension  of  men  and  to 
awaken  their  love  for  it.  The  first  half  of  this 
book,  therefore,  dealing  with  the  pre-Christian 
and  non-Christian  systems  of  the  world,  from 
the  religions  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Hjt- 
tites  to  the  religions  of  Ancient  America,  is  by 
no  means  of  the  lesser  practical  value.  The 
second  part  of  the  work,  dealing  with  Chris¬ 
tian,  theistic,  and  philosophic  systems,  gives 
excellent  and  interesting  presentations  of  the 
Armenia  a,  Greek,  and  Russian  churches,  dis¬ 
cusses  several  phases  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  sketches  the  more  important  Protest¬ 
ant  denominations,  the  Jewish  religion,  theism, 
mysticism,  theosophy,  Mormonism,  the  relig¬ 
ions  of  nature  and  of  humanity,  skepticism, 
secularism,  and  the  ethical  culture  movement. 
The  lecture  on  Historical  Presbyterianism,  by 
David  Fotheringham  of  St.  John’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  Tottenham,  is  interesting  and  fair. 
Nearly  all  the  lectures  are  by  men  eminent  in 
the  systems  under  discussion. 

Fellowship  with  Christ,  and  Other  Discourses. 
Delivered  on  Special  Occasions.  By  R.  D. 
Dale,  LL.D.,  Birmingham.  New  York:  A. 
C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  1892. 

These  sermons  are  without  exception  occa¬ 
sional,  the  greater  number  having  been  preached 
at  ordinations  or  installations,  anniversaries  of 
missionary  societies,  and  openings  of  public 
buildings.  Two,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
valuable  of  the  collection,  were  preached  before 
great  secular  societies,  the  Social  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science.  All  of  them  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  that  clearness  of  thought,  lucidity 
of  expression,  and  persuasiveness  of  presenta¬ 
tion  which  so  eminently  characterize  this  great 
Congregational  preacher.  Readers  of  this  most 
delightful  volume  will  remember  that  Dr.  Dale 
was  the  pastor  under  whose  preaching  John 
Bright  sat  for  years ;  be  has  been  one  of  the 
Lyman  Beecher  lecturers  in  Yale  University, 
and  last  year  he  was  Moderator  of  the  great  In¬ 
ternational  Congregational  Council  in  London . 
In  the  volume  before  us  every  sermon  deserves 
individual  mention,  but  none  more  so  than  the 
installation  sermon  on  The  Ministry  Required  by 
the  Present  Age,  in  which  occurs  a  very  telling 
comparison  between  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
of  Original  Sin  and  the  Divine  Decrees,  and 
the  popular  scientific  doctrines  of  heredity  and 
environment,  and  in  which  it  is  shown  how  in¬ 
comparably  more  inimical  to  the  sense  of  person¬ 
al  responsibility  and  moral  freedom,  and  there¬ 
fore  how  unmoral  are  the  scientific  as  compared 
with  the  religious  doctrines.  In  the  same  sermon, 
discussing  the  demand  of  a  large  school  of  non- 
Christian  teachers  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  containing  all  that  is  essential  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  social  order,  he 
very  tellingly  points  out  thkt  “a  Christian  so¬ 
cial  order  is  impossible  except  to  Christian  peo¬ 
ple,  ”  and  therefore  these  ethical  reformers  are 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  To  accomplish 
their  desire,  they  must  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  begin  by  making  all  men  Christians. 
The  sermon  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  taking 
a  large  view  of  the  subject,  shows  that  to  labor 
for  the  external  unity  of  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
zations  is,  again,  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  Men 
must  be  made  one  in  “  the  complete  triumph  of 
a  common  life,  ”  before  ecclesiastical  unity,  even 
if  possible,  could  become  a  real  and  potent 
thing. 

The  Real  Japan.  Studies  of  Contemporary 
Japanese  Manners,  Morals,  A  dministfation, 
and  Politics.  By  Henry  Norman.  Illus¬ 
trated  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1892. 


AMATEUR  RELIGION. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

“A  Piece  ofJ^String,”  that  striking  short 
story,  says  Henry  James,  is  a  perfect  gem 
of  art,  which  no  one  but  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
who  treats  nothing,  however  small,  in  an 
amateurish  manner,  could  have  produced. 
Turning  to  the  ponderous  unabridged,  who 
knows  more  about  everything  than  any  one 
else,  we  read  in  the  usual  curt  language  of 
the  lexicon  that  an  amateur  is  one  not  a  pro¬ 
fessional. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Victorian  age  is  the 
rise  and  spread  of  this  same  creature,  who  like 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  has  pervaded  the  whole 
land.  Everywhere  are  found  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers,  theatricals,  newspapers,  cowboys,  and 
artists  of  all  grades  and  descriptions  from 
manicurists  to  curers  of  man,  without  and 
within.  This  appears  to  be  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  species.  The  amateur  is  a  Jack 
at  all  trades ;  the  professional  is  one  who  knows 
and  cares  for  his  own  particular  art  alone.  It 
requires  but  little  observation  to  detect  that 
the  world  distrusts  and  secretly  despises  the 
amateur.  He  shines  only  among  his  cousins 
and  his  aunts.  It  accepts  the  professional, 
however,  as  an  expert,  excusing  him  from  know¬ 
ing  anything  but  his  own  specialty,  though 
that  be  only  “a  piece  of  string.”  The  world 
holds  that  man  is  so  little  that  he'  must  throw 
his  whole  self  into  one  thing  to  become  an  au¬ 
thority,  or  an  A.M.,  even  of  trout  fishing. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  no  one  cares  what 
Edwin  Booth  thinks  of  the  McKinley  hill,  or 
how  Bob  Ingersoll  looks  upon  systematic  benefi¬ 
cence,  or  what  are  Prof,  Briggs’s  views  on  prize 
roosters.  Let  them  write  respectively,  how¬ 
ever,  on  Hamlet,  or  Moses,  or  Whither,  and 
the  North  American  says.  Draw  on  us  for 
whatever  you  like  for  the  copy. 

It  is  only  a  professional  who  can  enter  the 
salon,  or  hang  his  works  on  the  line.  The 
amateur  must  content  himsedf  with  an  edition- 
de-luxe,  published  at  his  own  expense,  for  pri¬ 
vate  circulation. 

This  law  holds  as  truly  in  religion  as  anywhere 
else.  One  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  religious 
giants  is  that  the  amateur  spirit  has  invaded 
this  sphere.  In  some  places  it  is  the  fashion  to 
get  a  smattering  of  religion  just  as  the  student 
does  of  art,  science,  and  politics,  and  rest 
therewith  satisfied.  The  special  student  at 
Yale,  who  takes  one  or  two  modern  languages, 
one  hour  twice  a  week  in  biology,  and  instead 
of  the  orthodox  prayers,  reads  a  chapter  each 
morning,  after  a  late  breakfast,  in  some  expos¬ 
ure,  instead  of  exposition  of  Scripture,  is  not 
apt  to  become  a  senior  wrangler. 

The  amateur  treatment  cannot  produce  a 
Kempis,  or  a  Calvin,  or  a  Jonathan  Edwards— 
men  of  one  idea,  and  that  the  glory  of  God. 
Its  prevalence  to  any  extent  in  the  Church  must 
produce  in  time  a  race  of  painfully  undersized 
Christians.  Great  Sabbath  congregations  will 
then  look  like  the  florist’s  ribbon  beds  of  nice 
little  dwarf  sun-fiowers,  massed  in  blocks  of 
thousands  for  a  general  effect,  each  one  a 
nonentity  as  an  individual.  When,  with  the 
inquisitive  Greeks,  men  cry.  Sirs,  we  would  see 
Jesus,  much  as  though  they  were  requesting 
admission  as  spectators 't^  view  a  new  marble 
Apollo,  they  have  their  reward.  But  when  the 
prayer  of  the  Christian  freshman  is  “Thou,  O 
Christ,  art  all  I  want,”  he  comes  to  know  Him 
and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  as  did  that 
grand  old  professional,  St.  Paul. 

Florid  religion  was  well  represented  by  the 
priests  of  Jupiter,  whose  idea  of  holy  service 
was  to  bring  garlands  and  chaplets  of  fiowers ; 
and  by  their  modern  imitators,  who  substitute 
for  the  power  of  an  endless  life  lilies  and  carols 
and  sanctified  bon-bons. 

Mere  bright  goody-goodies  are  worthless 
when  one  has  seen  the  majestic  Moses  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  amateur  religion  is  trash 
beside  the  heroic  as  seen  in  a  Hedley  Vicars,  or  a 
saintly  Bushnell  dying  in  Africa. 

To  enjoy,  then,  truly  the  faith  of  Jesus;  to 
'enter  its  hidden  recesses,  its  Yosemites;  to  see 
its  sunrises  on  Alpine  heights;  to  feast  the  soul 
on  its  snow-blossoms  and  its  edelweis ;  to  catch 
glimpses  of  its  King,  the  Christ,  in  His  mar¬ 
vellous  beauty,  and  of  His  land  far,  far  away ; 
and  above  all  to  be  able  to  tell  it  on  returning 
from  abroad  so  that  others  will  listen,  we  must 
beware  of  approaching  it  in  the  amateur  spirit ; 
we  must  be  willing  to  follow  it  as  men  do  art 
and  science  and  commerce,  with  all  the  mind 
and  all  the  soul  and  all  the  strength. 

There  was  a  deep  truth  in  that  quaint  phrase 
once  prevalent,  which  described  a  new  convert 
as  a  person  desiring  to  make  a  profession  of  re¬ 
ligion. 


inson,  in  Church  History  by  Roswell  D.  Hitch- 
cockljMd  in  Systematic  Theology  by  Henry  B. 
SmitbT  1  loved  all  of  those  studies,  and  aimed 
at  thAughness  in  all. 

Deew  impressed  with  the  important  inter¬ 
ests  i^olved,  it  was  my  profound  desire  to 
stand  apon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  odrner-stone.  And  at  the  feet  of  those 
men,  renowned  doctors  all,  I  felt  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  at  having  mastered  at  least  the  great 
foundation  principles.  Now  came  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Was  my  theology  all  awry  ? 

After  being  licensed  by  one  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries  into  which  New  York  city  was  then 
divided,  I  stood  with  three  other  young  men  in 
a  Western  church  to  be  examined  for  ordina¬ 
tion.  On  that  examination,  a  veteran  clergy¬ 
man  and  stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery,  asked 
me  whether  I  held  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  was  verbal,  plenary,  or  supervisory. 
I  replied  that  I  believed  in  each  as  applied  to 
different  parts  of  the  Scriptures;  verbal,  where 
God  desired  to  give  for  perpetual  use  certain 
exact  words;  plenary,  where  it  was  intended 
to  inspii’e  the  mind  of  the  writer  with  the 
truth  to  be  expressed  in  the  costume  of  his 
own  choice  of  words,  and  supervisory,  where, 
in  the  ease  of  extant  manuscripts  or  docu¬ 
ments,  there  was  to  be  merely  an  honest  copy 
of  these,  and  so  one,  or  all  three,  of  these 
methods  of  inspiration,  as  thd  case  demanded, 
in  giving  God’s  Revelation  to  men. 

Was  I  a  heretic  because  I  held  this  view?  If 
so,  I  fear  that  the  heresy  is  so  crystalized  in 
my  very  constitution,  as  to  leave  little  chance 
for  cure.  Then,  in  my  Biblical  study,  I  en¬ 
countered  the  fact  that  we  cannot  tell  with  cer¬ 
tainty  who  were  the  men  whom  God  employed 
to  write  some  of  the  books,  or  at  least  some 
of  the  passages,  of  the  Bible. 

Was  Peter  the  responsible  human  author  of 
the  second  Gkispel,  and  did  John  Mark  write 
under  his  supervision,  as  undisputed  tra¬ 
dition  avers?  Who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews?  Was  it  Apollos,  as  Luther  thought, 
or  Paul,  as  Moses  Stuart  so  elaborately  main¬ 
tained?  "Who  wrote  the  Book  of  Esther,  and 
some  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  ?  Then,  I  soon 
found  that  good  Christian  scholars  differed 
upon  the  question  who  wrote  and  who  compiled 
that  wonderful  mosaic,  so  full  of  the  divine 
heart  and  the  inbreathing  of  God,  the  Book  of 
Isaiah.  My  own  view  is  that  Isaiah  wrote  him¬ 
self,  or  by  scribes,  the  whole,  in  parts,  at  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  his  life  and  prophetic  career,  and 
that  he  was  himself  the  compiler.  But  the 
deep  conviction  has  taken  possesion  of  me,  that 
Ood  is  the  Author,  and  the  evidence  of  this, 
internal  and  external,  is  more  completely  satis¬ 
factory  to  me  and  more  edifying  to  me  by  far, 
than  the  proof  of  Isaiah’s  sole  authorship. 

In  1851  Dr.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander  felt 
called  upon  to  notice  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  was,  as  to  its  authorship,  called 
in  question  by  criticism,  and  there  was  then  an 
array  of  names,  representing  critical  ability  and 
profound  schplarship,  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
the  last  twei{ty-seven  chapters  were  written  by 
another  hand.  This  view  is  not  an  innovation, 
and  though  J  do  not  hold  it,  yet  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  have  a!  right  to  condemn  as  a  heretic  a 
devout  Christian  scholar  who  does  hold  it.  x* 


This  incident,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  facts  that  at  the  Chinese  New  Year  of  last 
year,  this  youthful  Emperor  arranged  that  the 
foreign  ministers  at  his  court  should  be  le- 
ceieved  at  an  imperial  audience,  and  that  he 
issued  a  favorable  imperial  edict  in  regard  to 
Christianity  and  missionaries,  portends  great 
changes,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  future  progress.  The  Lord  tumeth  the 
hearts  of  kings  as  the  water  courses  are  turned. 

Much  prayer  has  been  offered  for  this  young 
monarch  ever  since  he  ascended  the  throne.  It 
hds  been  reported  that  some  rays  of  divine 
truth  have  reached  both  the  Emperor  and  his 
bride.  Let  all  the  faithful  plead  at  the  throne 
of  divine  grace  that  wisdom  and  prudence  may 
be  given  to  this  youthful  ruler. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  due  to  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  Empress-Dowager  that  this  wonderful 
step  of  learning  English  has  been  taken  by  the 
Emperor  of  China.  She  has  exercised  a  wise 
and  beneficial  rule  for  twenty-five  years  as  Re¬ 
gent,  and  she  still  gives  much  assistance  to  this 
ruler  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  people.  Two  young  men  of  the 
Banner  clan,  who  have  studied  English  in  the 
college  in  Peking,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A. 
P.  Martin  is  the  President,  have  been  appointed 
tutors  to  His  Majesty  in  his  English  studies. 
Orders  have  been  sent  to  Shanghai  to  request 
a  well  known  missionary  to  select  a  Chinese, 
well  educated  in  the  English  language  and 
Western  sciences,  to  be  the  permanent  teacher 
to  the  Emperor.  It  is  stipulated  that  the 
person  selected  to  fill  this  high  position  must  be 
a  man  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  attractive¬ 
ness.  This  language  simply  means  that  a  man 
of  eminent  qualifications  is  to  be  sought  for.  It 
will  be  recollected  by  some  that  the  Emperor 
has  already  commenced  the  study  of  natural 
sciences,  and  that  a  special  edition  of  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  book  was  prepared  for  his  use.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Evidences  of  Christianity  may  come  in  his 
way. 

The  editor  of  the  North  China  Herald  well 
says :  “  The  importance  of  this  step  seems  hard¬ 
ly  to  have  been  realized  by  people  here,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  what  it  may  involve.” 
It  shows  clearly  that  the  high  officials  wish  to 
fully  prepare  the  Emperor  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  imperial  position  in  the  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  have  arisen  from  European  in¬ 
tercourse.  His  example  will  lead  to  a  great 
increase  of  the  study  of  Western  languages  and 
sciences  by  the  officials,  as  well  as  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China.  It  will  result  in  the  introduction 
of  poany  Western  improvements  into  China. 
The  Emperor  already  has  a  short  railroad  and 
small  steamers  at  his  summer  residence. 

They  that  are  wise  to  discern  the  times  and 
seasons,  will  take  note  of  it  that  the  planting 
of  coU^nes  and  tmiversities  to  teach  Western 


As  the  title  indicates,  Mr.  Norman’s  purpose 
was  to  give  a  view  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom, 
not  only  accurate,  as  is  the  intent  if  not  the 
achievement  of  certain  ponderous  treatises  on 
that  country,  and  picturesque,  after  the  manner 
of  countless  novels,  books  of  travels,  and  other 
works  of  literature,  but  true,  a  different  thing 
from  either.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  decide  how 
well  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  pur¬ 
pose.  His  book  certainly  reveals  a  study  pains¬ 
taking  and  sympathetic ;  his  style  is  rather  that 
of  the  lighter  than  of  the  heavier  class,  and  in 
many  cases  his  facts  appear  to  contain  as  much, 
poetry  as  truth;  a  circumstance  which  seems 
not  inimical  to  truth  when  Japan  is  the  sub 
ject.  The  book  is  assuredly  interesting,  and  if 
it  frankly  discusses  some  features  of  Japanese 
civilization  not  usually  discussed  with  frank¬ 
ness,  and  never  yet,  in  Mr.  Norman’s  opinion, 
‘discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  real  knowl¬ 
edge — he  being  the  first  European  granted  facil¬ 
ities  for  their  study — it  is  done  with  the  true 
reserve  of  perfect  frankness,  and  makes  clear 
that  the  purpose  is  one  to  be  commended.  The 
last  two  chapters,  on  the  results  of  European 
intercourse  and  the  future  of  Japan,  are  more 
or  less  oracular.  Indeed,  the  author  seems  not 
to  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
former,  and  as  to  the  latter,  he  does  not  feel 
called  upon  to  assume  the  role  of  prophet.  The 
volume  is  well  made,  and  the  illustrations  in¬ 
teresting. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  AN  EPOCH. 

Epochs  do  not  grow  on  every  bush.  All  our 
actions  persist  and  tell  somehow  and”  some¬ 
where  in  the  world,  but  most  of  them  drop  into 
the  great  stream  of  the  world’s  tendency  like 
dead  leaves  in  autumn.  They  glance  and  possi¬ 
bly  turn  for  a  moment  on  the  surface,  then  are 
drifted  away,  flat,  ineffectual  things.  But 
when  that  rare  chance  for  an  epoch  comes,  our 
acts  strike  into  the  great  stream  of  tendency 
and  turn  it  aside  from  its  course  and  compel  it 
into  a  new  channel.  Then  a  new  map  or  his¬ 
tory  must  be  made.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  America  has  just  such  a  chance  this  day. 
God  forbid  that  our  eyes  should  be  holden  to  it  I 

When  a  great  denomination  undertakes  a  re¬ 
vision  of  its  doctrinal  standards,  it  is  instantly 
confronted  with  the  question.  Shall  I  strengthen 
those  things  which  differentiate  me  from  the 
other  denominations,  or  shall  I  emphasize  those 
things  which  make  me  one  with  them?  We 
know  too  well  that  the  work  of  the  past  has 
been  almost  exclusively  that  of  differentiation. 
Each  denomination  has  said,  I  will  keep  my 
own  walls  intact. 

Now  our  time  has  come.  Which  shall  we  do? 
Build  again  the  walls  that  have  separated  us 
from  our  brethren,  or  throw  down  the  last 
stone  of  such  dividing  walls  and  plant  ourselves 
clearly  upon  the  few  great  truths  fundamental 
to  all  the  denominations?  What  an  epoch- 
making  act  in  behalf  of  that  church  union  for 


The  Princeton  Seminary  (kiuise  of  ectures 
for  1892,  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation,  are 
to  be  given  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D., 
of  Toronto,  ap  we  have  before  stated.  They 
will  be  delivei^d  in  Stuart  Hall,  the  first  one  on 
Tuesday,  Febrtmry  9th,  at  5  P.  M.,  the  course 
to  continue  av  the  same  hour  on  following 
days,  save  the  I  lecture  of  Saturday,  February 
18th,  which  will  be  given  at  8.30  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  That  on  I  ibruary  15th  and  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  days,  will  e  at  5  P.  M.  The  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  eig  t  lectures  is  “Modem  Theories 
of  the  Origin  nd  Development  of  Religion.” 
All  who  know  Dr.  Kellogg’s  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  ta  ^  accepted  will  antici¬ 

pate  a  course  oi  lectures  of  permanent  value. 


t 


XUM 


A  MATTER  OF  HISTORY, 


engaged  at  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic.  I 
think  it  has  been  shown  that  Rev.  W.  O.  Rob¬ 
erts  has  failed  to  state  correctlj  Shield’ s  forces 
as  giren  by  Shields  himself,  and  that  he  has 
failed  altogether  to  give  Jackson’s  ofQcial  re¬ 
port  of  his  own  force.  I  desire  to  state  that 
what  I  have  written  has  not  been  written  in 
the  spirit  of  controversy,  but  from  a  love  for 
the  truth  of  history.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would 
remind  Rev.  W.  G.  Roberts  that  it  was  subse¬ 
quent  to  this  battle  of  Kernstown  “that  Jack- 
son  was  pitted  against,  not  one  army,  but  four 
(under  Banks,  Fremont,  Shields,  and  Milroy), 
and  out-manoeuvered  them  all,  attacking  and 
defeating  each  in  turn,  till  he  drove  them  one 
after  another  out  of  the  valley,  when  he  gave 
them  all  the  slip,  and  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  one  of  his  rapid  marches,  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  flank  of  McClellan’s  army  before  Rich¬ 
mond.”  And  when  Jackson  is  flghting  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  June  28th,  over  120  miles  distant,  Banks 
telegraphs  to  Washington  that  Jackson  medi¬ 
tates  an  attack  in  the  valley,  with  30,000  men. 

Respectfully,  W.  G.  McDowell. 


as  a  provisional  arrangement,  I  mean  hold  them  I 
just  as  we  do  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  clinging 
to  each  succeeding  round  only  as  something  | 
that  will  hdlp  to  brace  us  for  a  new  pull  up¬ 
ward.  What  we  want  to  say  frankly  and  ap¬ 
preciate  intensely,  is  that  we  have  reached  no 
finality  in  these  things.  And  there  will  be  no 
finality  before  eternity’s  sundown.  But  it  is 
retorted  upon  me  that  this  is  to  deny  the  tena- 
bility,  and  even  the  respectability,  of  any  doc¬ 
trinal  position  that  any  man  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  can  hold.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  A  man 
trusts  his  sincere  convictions,  and  he  is  bound 
to  do  so,  but  he  is  bound  to  trust  them  just 
exactly  as  in  mountain-climbing  I  put  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  rock  that  I  plant  my  foot  upon, 
trusting  to  it,  trusting  my  whole  weight  to  it, 
as  something  that  will  hold  me  steady  till  I 
have  time  to  get  my  ice  axe  thrust  so  securely 
into  a  crevice  in  the  overhanging  cliff,  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  draw  myself  up  another  length, 
and  then  plant  my  foot  on  some  more  rock. 
Now  that  is  constructive.  There  is  no  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  negative  about  it.  It  is  the  only 
constructive  theology  there  is.  It  is  the  only 
live  theology.  All  other  is  either  wired  skeleton 
or  stuffed  skin ;  at  any  rate,  a  curiosity  for  the 
museum,  rather  than  living  ingredient  in  a  live 
Church.  That  is  not  saying  that,  as  expansive 
Christian  thinkers,  we  are  obliged  to  abrogate 
every  old  form  and  phraseology  of  doctrine. 
That  would  be  neither  sense  nor  Scripture.  In 
order  to  be  a  live  man,  you  do  not  have  to  put 
on  a  new  body  every  time  you  get  up.  But 
you  live  and  enlarge,  because  although  your 
body  may  be  old,  it  is  the  theatre  of  an  expan¬ 
sive  life  that  wins  a  new  increment  of  fullness 
from  the  very  morning  that  you  wake  up  under. 
In  ordtr  to  have  a  live  tree,  you  are  not  obliged 
to  put  in  a  new  trunk  every  time  it  blossoms  or 
unpacks  a  fresh  leaf.  The  old  trunk  may  be 
good  enough,  but  the  old  trunk  with  fresh  life 
poured  into  it  till  it  runs  over  and  the  drippings 
crystallize  into  verdure  and  flowers.  The  point 
in  that  illustration  is  that  the  life  uses  the 
trunk  instead  of  the  trunk  being  so  rigid  and 
gritty  as  to  mew  up  the  life,  so  that  as  soon  as 
the  life  can  get  a  little  new  influx,  and  a  little 
deepening  of  its  current,  it  is  bound  to  break 
its  way  out  into  liberty  and  leaves.  In  this 
second  sense,  then,  Christ  is  our  Emancipator. 
The  entrance  of  His  Spirit  into  us.  enlarges  us 
to  the  rending  of  the  old  shackles  of  indurpted 
opinion  that  we  have  either  put  upon  ourselves 
or  had  put  on  us,  and  so  lets  us  out  into  a 
wider  reach  of  truth  and  into  a  broader  sweep 
of  prospect.  That  is  all  perfectly  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Saul  on  his  way  to  becoming  Paul. 
Saul  was  a  tough  old  fossilized  Jew.  His  the- 
ologmal  views,  that  at  one  time  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  young  and  tender  and  plastic,  had 
chilled  and  dried  and  hardened  into  so  much 
doctrinal  petrifaction.  Anything  like  new, 
enlarged,  and  progressive  thought  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  to  have  been  arrested.  The  convictions  he 
had  already  acquired  lay  in  the  way  of  more 
acquisitions  of  the  same  kind.  His  mind 
bounded  back  as  from  a  wall,  from  the  casing 
of  opinion  in  which  during  all  those  years  he 
had  been  slowly  immuring  himself.  He  was  in 
that  particular  like  a  river  which  will  some¬ 
times  dam  its  own  flow  by  the  very  material 
which  it  has  itself  deposited.  Worm  and 
cocoon  I  And  yet  when  once  the  power  of 
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in  that.  It  is  personal,  it  is  baptismal,  it  is 
inspirationai.  It  isn’t  precept,  it  is  blood  that 
does  it.  It  is  not  the  outward  authority  of 
your  word,  it  is  the  inward  sovereignty  of  your 
big  spirit  that  mixes  itself  with  his,  like  the 
rushing  downpour  out  of  the  sky,  which  mixes 
with  the  scanty  brook  out  of  the  hill,  and 
together  with  it  plows  through  the  tight  banks 
which  had  penned  the  brook’s  passage  to  the 
valley  below.  And  just  what  you,  a  big 
father,  are  to  your  little  boy,  shattering  his 
limitations  because  your  spirit  infused  into  bis 
makes  something  too  immense  to  be  contained 
on  the  inside  of  those  limitations,  just  that  the 
great  Father  in  Christ  is  to  us  little  men  and 
women,  straining,  cracking,  and  then  pulver¬ 
izing  our  limitations,  which  may  be  tough 
enough  to  fasten  ua  in,  but  have  to  give  way 
when  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty  begins  to  be- 

That  is  the 
That  is  the  art 
Not  outside  blows  struck  upon  our 


CHRIST  THE  EMANCIPATOR, 


TO  COBBECT  A  COBBECTION. 

De.  Hkney  M.  Field— Dear  Sir:  In  your  issue 
of  The  Evanoelist  of  December  31,  1891,  ap¬ 
pears  a  letter  from  Rev.  W.  G.  Roberts,  which 
I  think  needs  a  slight  correction.  He  claims 
that  Gen.  Shields,  with  6,000  troops,  on  March 
23,  1862,  defeated  “Stonewall”  Jackson  with  an 
army  said  to  number  11,000.  That  Jackson  was 
repulsed  at  Kernstown,  I  have  never  heard 
questioned.  Let  us  now  examine  the  evidence 
of  the  forces  engaged  on  each  side,  and  first, 
we  will  take  the  authority  quoted  by  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Roberts,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official 
Record  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies, 
Series  I.,  Vol.  XII.  Part  First.  The  first  com¬ 
parison  of  forces  is  found  in  a  dispatch  or  re¬ 
port  of  Gen.  James  Shields  (page  335),  written 
March  23rd,  in  which  he  states,  “The  strength 
of  our  division  8,000,  the  enemy’s  strength 
about  15,000.”  In  this  dispatch  he  claims  to 
have  fought  Jackson,  Smith,  and  Longstreet. 
(See  page  336.)  “Jackson  attacked  my  divi¬ 
sion,  composed  of  between  7,000  and  8,000  men, 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  The  prisoners 
differ  as  to  the  strength  of  his  forces,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  absolutely  11,000,  the  flower  of  the 
Southern  Army”  (Smith  and  Longstreet  seem 
to  have  vanished).  Again,  page  343,  (see  Gen. 
Shield’^  official  report,  written  on  the  29tb) : 
“Our  forces  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
did  not  exceed  7,000,  that  of  the  enemy  must 
have  exseeded  11,000.”  Another  statement  in 
the  same  report  is  to  the  effect:  “We  had  8,000 
infantry,  a  cavalry  force  of  750,  and  24  pieces 
of  artillery.”  My  impression  is  that  Rev.  W. 
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The  Christian  Inquirer’s  distinguished  corre¬ 
spondent,  Dr.  MacArthur,  is  not  very  compla¬ 
cent  toward  certain  brethren  who  are  just  find¬ 
ing  out  their  minds  on  the  subject  of  baptism, 
or  toward  the  reporters  who  now  discover  them 
for  the  first  time,  and  lavish  their  attentions 
upon  them: 

The  world  never  knows  how  great  a  Baptist 
minister  is  until  he  resigns  bis  pastorate  and 
intimates  that  he  is  about  to  leave  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Then  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  daily  press  will  teem  with  extravagant 
eulogies,  elaborate  encomiums,  and  fulsome 
panegyrics.  Men  who  were  not  able  to  draw 
congregations  of  many  hundreds,  and  some¬ 
times  not  of  mapy  scores,  are  immediately 
paraded  before  the  world  as  men  of  irresistible 
eloquence,  vast  and  varied  erudition,  and  a  his¬ 
torical,  theological,  and  philosophical  profun¬ 
dity  which  is  simply  abysmal.  It  is  amusing 
to  observe  the  transformations  which  the  aver¬ 
age  secular  newspaper  is  able  to  make  in  this 
direction.  So  long  as  the  brother  was  in  good 
and  regular  standing,  his  wonderful  greatness 
escaped  discovery  even  with  the  most  powerful 
telescope,  but  the  moment  he  appears  to  be 
either  denominationally  or  theologically  hetero¬ 
dox,  he  becomes  at  once  Pauline  in  devotion 
Aristotelian  in  logic,  and  Jobannean  in  piety. 
He  is.  then,  the  ripest  product  of  Demosthenian, 
Ciceronian,  Chrysostomic,  and  Spurgeonic  elo¬ 
quence. 

The  number  of  undiscovered  intellectual  giants 
and  unappreciated  saints  must  be  almost  un¬ 
speakably  great.  It  is  an  enormous  pity  that 
they  could  not  be  found  out  while  engaged  in 
the  regular  work  of  their  first  chosen  ministry. 
Some  of  these  men  are  now  making  discoveries 
in  regard  to  baptism,  which  all  the  scholars  of 
the  world  hitherto  have  )>een  unable  to  make; 
they  are  thus  justifying  these  exalted  opinions 
of  their  monumental  scholarship.  These  men 
also  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  for 
they  set  their  great  minds  against  practically 
the  whole  world  of  scholarship  for  ages.  Their 
hitherto  unrecognized  greatness  will  account  for 
the  fact  that  it  has  taken  them  so  long  to  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  believe.  Their 
task  vas  herculean;  they  had  so  much  mind  to 
make  up  that  the  effort  cost  much  of  time  and 
labor,  so  that  the  lateness  with  which  they 
reached  their  conclusion  could  not  have  been 
reached  at  an  earlier  stage  in  their  career. 
These  men  break  their  personal  and  ministerial 
life  sadly  in  the  middle,  and  they  bring  grief 
to  old  friends,  disturb  church  life,  and  oHen 
decrease  their  own  opportiAities  of  usefulness. 
Indeed,  they  sometimes  lay  themselves  open  to 
suspicious  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  denomi¬ 
nations  at  whose  doors  they  begin  to  knock. 
But  seriously,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  they 
did  not  earlier  reach  a  concKisionf  Has  new 
truth  been  discovered?  Did  they  sot  earlier 
ifivestigate  these  subjects?  Must  we  think  that 
they  so  failed  in  their  ministry  in  ose  denom¬ 
ination  that  they  had  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
ataother?  Are  there  in  any  cases  motives  of 
personal  ambition  which  are  dominant?  How 
much  has  high  principle,  the  desire  to  obey  God 
and  to  honor  His  Word,  to  do  with  these  de¬ 
nominational  changes  ?  These  are  fair  ques¬ 
tions,  and  whatever  answer  may  be  given,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  bow -it  is  possible  for  the  major¬ 
ity  of  these  brethren  to  avoid  the  unfortunate 
suspicion  which  any  answer  to  most  of  these 
questions  suggests.  These  words  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  unkindness;  they  open  questions  which 
concern  deeply  those  who  challenge  comment 
and  inquiry  by  their  vacillating  relations  and 
unsettled  convictions. 


If  the  Son  therefore  t^aU  make  you  tree,  ye 
akoB  be  free  indeed. — St.  John  VIU.,  36. 

Christ  the  Emancipator  I  Escape  into  wider 
liberty  through  divine  enfranchisement!  That, 
then,  is  our  matter  this  morning. 


A  matter 

worthy  of  the  best  thought  we  can  give  to  it, 
and  worthy  of  the  largest  inspiration  that  the 
Hedy  Ghost  can  endue  us  withal. 

Our  address  is  not  to  any  particular  class  of 
auditors,  as  though  those  who  believed  in 
Christ  were  freemen,  and  all  others  slaves .- 
We  are  none  of  us  free.  There  is  not  an  un¬ 
shackled  man  or  woman  among  us.  And  to 
become  free  is  the  grand  purpose  of  all  living ; 
is  now,  perhaps  always  will  be.  Not  only 
ought  this  to  be  the  purpose  toward  which  we 
strive,  it  ia  the  purpose  toward  which  we  strive, 
however  mistaken  and  queer  the  ways  by  which 
we  try  sometimes  to  compass  our  purpose. 
There  is  not  a  man  of  us,  in  the  vigorous  sense 
of  the  word,  but  feels  himself  hampered,  shut 
in,  wound  about  with  some  visible  or  invisible 
bond  of  limitation,  that  is  all  the  time  holding 
u  back  from  the  wider  area  out  upon  which  we 
should  certainly  move  were  those  limitations 
somehow  to  be  struck  off.  We  have  not  gotten 
out  on  to  that  area,  but  we  know  it  is  there  all 
the  same,  and  the  presentiment  of  it  is  won 
drously  at  work  in  os.  There  is  a  dash  of  the 
prophetic  in  every  born  soui,  that  makes  us 
almost  participant  in  what  has  not  come  yet. 
Everything  in  all  this  great  world  that  is  alive 
is  seeking  to  overstep  its  frontiers.  We  are 
plucked  at  by  the  unreached.  Voices  are  borne 
in  upon  us  from  regions  we  have  neither  seen 
nor  mapped.  That  is  part  of  what  life  means. 
It  is  the  hunger  to  bo  wider  and  higher,  longer 
and  deeper,  be  it  a  pea  in  the  ground,  or  victori- 
aus  Alexander  out  among  the  vanquished  tribes 
af  India,  or  St.  Paul  caught  up  into  the  heavens 
and  listening  to  words  unutterable.  It  is  the 
ambition  to  pluck  up  hedges  and  pull  down 
fences.  It  is  an  instinct  bedded  in  the  nature 
af  things.  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and 
then  the  full  com  in  the  ear.  Present  condi¬ 
tions  are  always  shell,  which  the  meat  on  the 
inside  is  perpetually  trying  to  get  on  to  the 
outside  of.  You  can  call  it  com,  or  thought, 
or  purpose,  or  religion,  or  spirit,  it  is  all  over 
and  all  around.  It  is  the  metre  that  life  of 
every  sort  and  description  is  written  in.  The 
tree  punches  a  hole  in  its  bark  and  bangs  out 
a  new  bud.  The  city  blasts  out  the  rocks  in  its 
suburban  area  and  plants  down  a  new  boule¬ 
vard.  The  man  worth  a  million  takes  pains 
to  invest  it  so  that  it  will  become  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  Perhaps  he  could  not  tell  you 
why ;  perhaps  he  does  not  know  why.  Neither 
does  the  tree  know  why  it  bods,  but  it  buds, 
and  everything  wants  to. 

Now  this  impulse  we  have  to  reckon  with. 
Clearly  God  intends  something  by  it.  It  would 
not  be  around  everywhere,  and  always  at  work 
vnless  the  Creator  of  all  things  and  the  Author 
9t  all  life  had  bad  a  distinct  and  generous  pur¬ 
pose  which  this  impulse  was  implanted  to  sub¬ 
serve.  Perhaps  we  do  not  always  interpret  the 
impulse  as  He  intends  it.  We  may  go  to  work 
-m  mistaken  ways  to  satisfy  the  impulse.  There 
is  no  craving  but  what  is  more  or  less  blind. 
The  vigor  with  which  the  craving  pushes  us 
will  be  no  certain  guarantee  of  the  wisdom,  or 
even  of  the  safety  of  the  quarter  it  pushes  us 
toward.  That  does  not  discredit  the  craving 
though.  It  is  like  a  man  in  a  low  physical  con¬ 
dition,  who  says  be  is  hungry  for  a  certain  kind 
of  food,  but  which,  when  it  is  set  before  him, 
he  rejects.  He  was  not  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  he  wanted  something,  but  he  was  mistaken 
in  what  he  wanted.  Now  toe  want  something. 
The  average  man  is  as  restless  as  an  unfed  bear 
in  a  cage.  It  is  just  that  which  keeps  every- 
tbmg  going.  Individual  action,  social  convulsion, 
national  revolution,  is  all  of  it  inward  confined 
impulse  struggling  lo  break  forth  into  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  parent  of  all  event,  individual 
and  collective,  and  works  among  men  as  the 
tidal  play  of  the  moon  works  in  the  sea,  keeping 
its  waters  in  perennial  upheaval. 

The  beet  way  now  in  which  we  can  state  this 
and  be  true  to  experience,  observation,  and 
Bible,  is  to  say  that  in  its  innermost  genius 
this  restless  craving  that  we  are  so  mightily 
charged  withal,  is  but  tbe  human  spirit,  born 
with  an  instinct  of  freedom,  chafing  against  the 
fetters  of  nature  and  circumstance  by  which  it 
is  enthralled.  Though  we  have  never  been  free, 
though  all  the  conscious  years  of  our  life  have 
been  imprisoned  years,  yet  the  human  spirit  is 
riiarged  with  an  inextinguishable  aenae  of  lib- 
arty,  even  though  a  stranger  to  its  poaaeaaion, 
like  a 'bird  batched  in  a  cage,  whose  wings 
nevertheless  quiver  with  a  presentiment  of  the 
freedom  which  is  its  right,  though  barred  from 
its  fruition.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  human  spirit 
to  unlearn  its  instincts,  and  a  man  has  to  be  a 
slave  a  great  while  before  he  learns  to  accept 
bemds  as  a  part  of  his  proper  estate,  and  before 
be  oeasee,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  protest 
against  those  bonds  as  being  both  an  affront  to 
his  inherent  dignity  and  a  menace  to  his  proper 
destiny. 

“If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free, 
ye  shall  be  free  indeed.”  God  in  His  humanised 
levealment  is  the  power  by  which  we  are  so 
meet  the  pinch  of  our  limitations  and  crush  and 
shatter  their  grip  upon  us.  Says  the  holy 
Word,  “Christ  came  that  we  might  have  life, 
and  that  we  might  have  it  more  abundantly.” 
Let  eaore  of  the  life  of  God  into  our  swelling 
^>irits,  and  the  limitations  have  got  to  give 
way.  A  queer  thing  life  is.  Away  down  at  its 
lower  levels  it  is  queer.  Let  a  growing  tree 
thrust  its  root  down  into  the  seams  of  the 
granite,  and  the  granite  is  bound  to  split. 
Walls  will  keep  tumbling  over,  and  frontiers 
wiU  continue  to  set  themselves  forward,  so  long 
M  tbe  expansive  and  irrepressible  power  of  an 
interior  life  divinely  fed,  intensified  and  magni¬ 
fied,  goes  on  swelling,  pushing,  and  crowding 
inside  of  us.  Christ  in  us  makes  us  great,  and 
Christ  in  us  more  and  more  makes  us  greater  and 
greater,  and  there  is  no  wall  encompassing  us 
so  admantine — ^be  it  wall  of  habit,  or  of  idea,  or 
ef  interest,  or  of  purpose,  or  whatever  else — 
hat  will  weaken  and  crack  and  crumble  and 
open  a  wide  and  nnhorizoned  area  to  tbe  north 
a^  south  and  east  and  west,  if  there  is  going 
ea  within  us  this  continued  growth  and  out- 
thrust  (rfan  energy  that  is  from  God.  God  does 
not  cease  to  be  God,  though  given  out  in  small 
detachments  and  wound  up  in  the  thick  of  a 
human  soul,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  stand 
op  in  front  of  God  and  keep  its  footing  when 
He  crowds  it. 

And  there  is  nothing  in  this  that  even  smat- 
ters  of  the  impracticable  or  the  transcendental. 
Why,  how  do  you  educate  your  own  child  to 
hear  life’s  brunt  and  to  burst  the  bonds  that 
his  feebleness  and  ignorance  and  animal  pas- 
skms  bind  about  him  and  rivet  upon  him  ?  How 
do  you  go  about  to  rend  tbe  meshes  and  pluck 
•ut  the  rivets?  How,  but  by  so  entering  into 
him  with  the  fullness  of  your  own  strong  and 
ahoadant  life,  that  the  very  pressure  and  ex- 
foasion  of  your  life  within  him  shall  wrench 
*  the  rivets  out  of  him  and  tear  the  knotted  cords 
sMof  him?  The  veryg^ist  of  all  education  is 


stir  Himself  inside  of  them, 
philosophy  of  enfranchisement, 
of  freedom. 

chains,  but  a  spirit  inside,  made  so  divinely  big 
and  virile,  that  tbe  bonds  break  and  tbe  lints 
pull  apart,  and  the  prisoner  stands  forth  a  free 
man. 

Now  there  are  a  good  many  sorts  of  limita¬ 
tion  that  confine  us  and  of  walls  that  immure 
us,  that  we  want  this  expansive  Spirit  of  God 
in  us  in  order  to  pry  them  off  their  foundations 
and  so  let  us  out  into  the  open.  In  the  first 
place,  the  life  of  Christ  within  us  bursts  the 
bonds  of  the  imprisoning  years.  We  think  in 
terms  of  years,  and  that  is  a  thing  we  ought  to 
be  getting  over.  As  we  move  along,  we  are 
conscious  of  the  “threescore  and  ten”  as  of  a 
wall  impenetrable  and  insurmountable,  beyond 
which  it  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  us  to  browse. 
And  this  consciousness  of  life’s  contractedness 
operates  continually  to  tether  our  plans,  to  en¬ 
ervate  our  interests,  to  cripple  our  expectancy 
to  put  our  hopes  in  a  straight  jacket,  and  to 
make  hurried  and  superficial  the  foundations 
which  we  lay  for  our  life  and  our  service.  Un¬ 
deniably  in  certain  elements  of  our  being  we 
are  amenable  to  the  almanac.  Our  outward 
man  does  perish.  The  pulse  slows.  Tbe  vision 
weakens.  In  certain  particulars  “threescore 
years  and  ten”  means  a  great  deal.  To  an  ox  a 
five-barred  fence  is  insurmountable.  A  bird 
doesn’t  count  bars.  A  bird  has  something  that 
is  an  antidote  to  bars.  And  he  will  not  feel 
himself  imprisoned  by  the  fence  except  in  tbe 
measure  that  he  forgets  his  wings.  Now,  what 
a  quickened  sense  of  wing  is  to  a  bird  inside  of 
a  barricade,  exactly  that  a  quickened,  intensi¬ 
fied  spirit-sense  is  to  a  man  enclosed  within  a 
railing  of  seventy  years;  the  sky  counts  for 
more  than  the  fence,  becomes  more  real  to  him 
than  the  fence,  and  plays  a  larger  part  in 
broadening  his  prospect  than  the  fence  does  in 
circumscribing  it.  If  we  are  more  animal  than 
we  are  spiritual,  then  the  controlling  considera¬ 
tion  with  us  will  be  our  mortality;  if  we  are 
more  spiritual  than  we  are  animal,  then  the 
governing  consideration  with  us  will  be  our 
immortality.  And  because  Christ  is  a  reservoir 
of  Spirit  to  them  whose  spirits  open  into  His, 
the  spirit  in  them  whom  He  has  thus  baptized 
becomes  potent  to  tbe  point  of  ascendency. 
The  fence  becomes  a  mere  mark  against  the 
sky,  not  a  barrier  between  us  and  the  tky. 
“Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory,”  is  the  way 
the  Bible  puts  it.  Immortal,  and  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  immortality,  because  the  spirit  in 
us  is  made  too  big  and  urgent  for  the  stakes 
with  which  the  body  has  picketed  us  to  be 
able  to  withstand  the  strain  inwardly  put  upon 
them.  That  is  the  real  secret  of  all  our  assured 
confidence  in  immortality.  Keep  in  mind  our 
parable  of  the  bird  and  the  fence.  He  believes 
in  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and  in  bis  power 
to  get  there,  because  of  what  bis  wings  tell 
him,  because  of  the  wide  consciousness  of  free¬ 
dom  that  bis  very  wingedness  creates  in  him. 
There  has  got  to  be  a  consciousness  in  the  mat 
ter.  Arguments  do  not  reach  it.  The  anal¬ 
ogies  of  nature  do  not  touch  it.  I  would  no 
sooner  think  of  trying  to  argue  a  man  into  a 
belief  in  immortality  than  I  would  think  of 
trying  to  build  a  ladder  for  a  bird  to  mount 
upon  to  the  top  of  a  California  pine.  If  the 
bird  hasn’t  wings  to  get  there,  he  will  not  get 
there,  that’s  all.  If  you  are  in  tbe  full  vigor 
of  physical  health,  you  are  not  afraid  to  go  to 
bed  and  to  go  to  sleep.  To  be  sure,  you  do  not 
know  what  sleep  is,  but  in  the  abundance  of 
your  health  and  in  the  w'armth  of  your  blood 
there  is  afforded  you  a  sense  of  physical 
supremacy  that  converts  sleep  from  a  fury  and 
a  terror  into  a  guardian  angel ;  you  encounter 
sleep  undauntedly,  by  virtue  of  what  you  your¬ 
self  are  and  feel  yourself  to  be.  Heroism  is 
consciousness  of  might.  Belief  in  immortality 
is  consciousness  of  spirit-life.  You  can’t  make  an 
animal  feel  that  it  is  immortal,  and  you  cannot 
make  spirit  feel  that  it  is  mortal,  and  tbe  fuller 
and  tbe  richer  that  spirit-life,  in  other  words, 
the  more  abundantly  Christ  lives  in  you  and 
makes  you  participant  in  God’ s  own  eternal  life ; 
the  more  you  cannot  die,  and  tbe  more  you 
know  and  feel  you  cannot  die ;  the  blue  pricks 
through  the  pickets,  the  sky  overarches  the 
barricade,  and  one  single  instant  of  tremulous 
wing  converts  all  the  spaces  into  native  clime. 
“  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed.” 

We  must  leave  that  matter  now  for  another 
illustration  of  the  same  principle.  The  truth 
shall  make  you  free,  said  Christ,  and  I  am  tbe 
Truth,  said  He.  There  is  a  principle  involved 
here  that  we  cannot  state  too  frequently,  nor 
reiterate  too  emphatically,  in  these  days  when 
so  much  of  religious  mind  is  struggling  toward 
larger  enfranchisement.  To  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  every  thinking  man  is  a  slave  to  his  own 
convictions  and  conceptions.  It  is  next  door 
to  impossible  to  have  an  idea  and  not  be  en¬ 
tangled  and  handicapped  by  it.  And  the  truer 
tbe  idea,  and  the  more  tbe  man  who  thinks  it 
believes  in  that  idea,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
he  will  never  get  beyond  that  idea.  Statements 
of  the  truth  are  not  truth :  they  are  only  pic¬ 
tures  that  we  make  of  the  movement  of  a  mind 
that  is  feeling  after  the  truth.  This  is  not  a 
protest  against  conservative  statements  of  doc¬ 
trine,  one  whit  more  than  it  is  a  protest  against 
radical  statements  of  doctrine.  All  statements 
are  dangerous,  except  with  the  utmost  caution 
in  the  handling  and  the  using.  If  only  we  use 
them,  then  well  enough,  but  the  mischief  lies 
in  this,  that  they  use  us.  Any  thought  that 
our  minds  may  frame  in  regard  to  religious 
things,  may  at  tbe  moment  that  it  is  gendered 
be  the  very  perfection  of  pliancy  and  plasticity, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  grow 
inCexible,  rigid,  and  knotty  quicker  than  a 
thought  will.  And  in  that  sense,  there  is 
nothing  that  will  hold  a  man  more  snugly 
priaoner  than  his  own  thought  will.  We  weave 
the  silken  threads  of  the  cocoon  that  we  call 
our  theology,  and  when  we  get  through,  we  are 
on  the  inside  of  it,  as  neat  a  prisoner  as  ever 
slept  in  a  jail.  Some  men  are  small,  simply 
because  their  ideas  are  small,  and  have  been  on 
so  long,  and  have  been  put  on  so  tight  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  burst  them.  Ideas 
are  dangerous  things.  The  possibilities  of  tbe 
direst  bondage  are  in  them.  Probably  we  can¬ 
not  get  along  in  our  religious  life  without  hav¬ 
ing  some  system  of  doctrine,  but  I  wish  we 
could.  But  the  next  thing  to  it  is  to  hold  our 
f  jrmules  of  doctrinal  opinion  purely  as  a  pro¬ 
visional  arrangement.  When  I  say  hold  them 


TESTIMONY  BY  AN  EPISCOPAL  RBCTOR. 

The  Putnams  have  just  issued  a  little  volume 
by  Henry  R.  Percival,  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Evangelists  in  Philadelphia,  entitled’  “The 
Doctrine  of  the  Episcopal  Church  so  Far  as  It 
is  Set  Forth  in  the  Prayer  Book.”  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  digest  and  arrangement  of  the  doctrines 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  various  offices  and 
forms  of  devotion  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  tbe 
ipaiaaima  verba  of  that  manual.  There  are 
seventeen  divisions,  with  an  introduction  and 
four  appendices.  The  divisions  begin  with 
“God’s  Revelation  of  Himself,”  and  proceed  in 
an  orderly  manner  through  the  subjects  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Justi¬ 
fication,  tbe  Sacraments,  and  so  on,  with  mar¬ 
ginal  references  to  the  sections  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  the  Articles,  from  which  the  dog¬ 
matic  statements  are  taken.  The  Appendices, 
“Of  Holy  Scripture,”  “Of  the  Human  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  Lord,”  “Of  Endless  Punishment,” 
and  “  The  Atonement,  ”  exhibit  “  brief  Scripture 
defences  of  the  Church’s  doctrine  on  a  few 
points  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
holy  faith,”  and  “which  now,  alas  [the  author 
adds],  are  much  denied,  or,  at  least,  questioned, 
even  by  those  who  by  every  obligation,  human 
and  divine,  are  bound  to  sustain  and  uphold 
them.” 

This  little  book  leaves  upon  our  mind  a  far 
more  pleasant  impression  than  was  made  by 
Dr,  Morgan  Dix’s  lectures  on  “The  Authority 
of  the  Church,  ”  to  which  we  devoted  an  article 
in  this  journal  last  July,  although  the  Doctor 
also  appealed  for  his  notions  of  Church  author¬ 
ity  to  “The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Articles, 
and  Canons.” 

While  as  Presbyterians  we  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  we  are  to 
recognize  “three  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ’s 
Church,”  there  is  in  Mr.  Percival’ s  book  hardly 
anything  else  to  which  a  liberal  minded  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  Church  could  seriously  object.  The 
leading  articles  of  tbe  Christian  faith,  the  essen. 
tial  doctrines  of  grace,  are  here  exhibited  in  the 
dignified  and  impressive  language  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  ritual,  and  without  tbe  metaphysical  specu¬ 
lation  to  the  presence  of  which  in  the  Standards 
of  our  own  Church  is  due  much  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  has  of  late  disturbed  us. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Percival  to 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  in  words 
drawn  directly  from  that  manual  of  devotion, 
the  constant  use  of  which  is  absolutely  obliga¬ 
tory  upon  all  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  com¬ 
munion,  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  strictly 
orthodox  or  laxly  orthodox,  sympathizers  with 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Dix  and  De  Koven  typ;, 
the  Tyng  and  Rainsford  type,  or  the  Heber 
Newton  type.  All  must  use  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  in  word^  at  least,  must  accept  it  as  express¬ 
ing  their  belief  and  sentiment.  Well,  then, 
here  ia  the  Prayer  Book  theology.  Here,  you 
gentlemen  of  “advanced  thought,”  who  con¬ 
tend  that  even  the  creeds  do  not  bind  either 
clergy  or  laity  in  their  plain,  grammatical 
sense,  and  that  their  unequivocal  statements 
are  to  be  understood  in  a  “poetical”  manner; 
here  you  have  what  is  said  as  plainly  as  human 
words  can  say  it,  in  the  manual  by  which,  on 
every  Lord’s  day,  you  lead  the  devotions  of  the 
p<H)ple.  If  you  do  not  believe*what  is  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  how  do  you  compound  with  your 
consciences  for  continuing  to  minister  at  the 
altars  of  a  Church  which  insists  that  all  its 
clergy  shall  use  that  book? 

On  the  subject  of  “  Holy  Scripture,  ”  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  “The  Church, 
resting  upon  the  most  sure  warrant  of  Holy 
Scripture,  has  always  affirmed  that  'the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments’  not 
only  contain,  but  ‘are  the  Word  of  God’ ;  and 
this  is  tbe  wording  of  the  promise  of  con¬ 
formity  made  by  eve^y  person  before  he  can  be 
ordained  or  suffered  to  minister  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church. 

As  to  “inerrancy,”  we  quote  the  following 
from  the  same  Appendix: 

“  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  in  some  matters 
not  affecting  the  faith,  some  errors  may  have 
crept  into  the  sacred  text.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  and  probable,  that  some  of  the  num¬ 
bers  have  been  wrongly  copied,  that  some  of 
the  proper  names  have  been  altered,  that  here 
and  there  a  verse  or  more  has  dropped  out, 
that  perhaps  a  chapter  or  more  is  misplaced. 
But  this  and  other  similar  errors  did  not  exist 
in  the  original  autographs,  in  which  the  guid 
ance  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  whatever  else  it  may 
have  done,  at  least  prevented  the  handing 
down  of  error.” 

We  commend  as  healthful  reading  to  all 
whose  minds  have  become  restless  and  confused 
under  the  audaciously  speculative  teaching  of 
those  who  would  fain  revise  the  Pauline  the- 
ology,  and  interpret  the  doctrinal  teaching  of 
our  Saviour  Himself,  by  eliminating  from  it 
“tbe  Jewish  element,”  and  so  adapting  it  to 
universal  humanity ;  to  all  such  we  commend 
the  Appendix  on  the  Human  Knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  that  on  the  Atonement.  Here  they 
will  find  admirably  grouped  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  bearing  upon  these  points,  with  excel¬ 
lent  illustrative  remarks.  A  Church  which 
holds  the  doctrines  here  set  forth,  and  con¬ 
tends  manfully  for  them,  is  doing  a  work  in 
which  all  Christian  people  should  rejoice. 

We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  anything 
more  of  Mr.  Percival  than  what  we  know  from 
this  excellent  little  book.  But  we  tbink  he  has 
performed  a  most  useful  and  timely  task,  a 
neavy  task  it  must  have  been,  as  all  will  under¬ 
stand  who  reflect  upon  the  labor  necessary  for 
culling,  arranging,  suitably  joining,  and  mar¬ 
ginally  indicating  the  doctrinal  statements 
which  make  up  the  body  of  the  book;  and 
timely,  since  not  only  all  abroad,  but  within 
the  pale  of  tbe  Episcopal  Church  itself,  such 
opinious  have  been  promulgated  and  defended 
by  some  of  her  ministers,  as  bode  ill,  not  only 
to  the  Episcopal  communion,  but  to  evangelical 
Christianity  generally. 


reports  Jackson’s  force  as  6,000.  Now  in  the 
spirit  of  fairness,  Mr.  Editor,  don’t  you  think 
Rev.  W.  G.  Roberts  should  have  given  “Stone¬ 
wall”  Jackson’s  official  report,  found  on  page 
383  of  the  same  authority,  which  reads :  “  Our 
numbers  present  on  the  evening  of  the  battle, 
was  of  infantry  3,087,  of  which  2,742  were  en¬ 
gaged  (one  regiment  having  aoted  as  guard  of 
wagon  train) ;  27  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which 
18  were  engaged,  and  290  cavalry.”  We  who 
knew  “Stonewall,”  never  questioned  his  vera¬ 
city,  and  believe  in  this  report  he  has  given  his 
forces  to  a  man.  In  a  biography  of  “  Stonewall” 
Jackson,  written  and  printed  in  1863,  and  pub¬ 
lished'  by  the  Illustrated  News  Steam  Press, 
Richmond,  Va.,  I  find  the  same  official  figures. 
I  also  find  them  in  Jackson’s  Valley  Campaign, 
written  by  Col.  William  Allan,  whose  regard 
for  the  truth  was  equal  to  that  of  any  man  I 
ever  knew.  I  was  his  pupil  at  Washington  and 
Leo  University,  where  he  was  almost  wor- 


The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  cautionary 
word  touching  the  use  of  morphine,  a  most 
dangerous  drug  now  too  much  in  use,  as  a  great 
many  physicians  are  aware: 

In  a  trial  in  this  city,  the  counsel,  cross-ex¬ 
amine  a  medical  witness,  read  a  statement  from 
a  work  of  Dr.  Da  Costa  of  Philadelphia,  which 
said  that  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  could 
cause  death  if  kidney  trouble  existed,  even  if 
this  disease  was  latent  so  that  the  oatlent  did 
not  know  that  he  bad  it.  “Did  Dr.  Fowler 
believe  this?”  “Yes,  he  did.”  He  read  from  an— ^ 
other  work  by  Professor  Alexander  S  Taylor, 
a  statement  that  “  some  persons  bave  a  peculiar 
intolerance  fer  morphine,  and  may  be  killed  by 
an  ordinary  medicinal  dose  which  would  not 
harm  an  ordinary  person.”  Tbe  witness  admit¬ 
ted  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  allopathic  physicians 
said:  “If  I  was  convinced  that  I  should  die 
without  morphine,  I  would  take  it,  not  other¬ 
wise.*  If  I  was  convinced  that  a  patient  would 
die  without  it,  I  would  administer  it,  not  other¬ 
wise.”  Yet  it  is  actually  used  as  a  domestic 
medicine  by  many  families.  One  of  our  pas¬ 
tors  had  the  melancholy  doty  to  conduct  the 
funeral  services  of  two  children,  whom  he  be- 
lived,  without  being  able  to  prove,  were  unin¬ 
tentionally  killed  by  their  mother,  who  admin¬ 
istered  morphine  because  she  could  not  bear  to 
see  them  in  such  pain.  The  physician  who  was 
called  in  one  of  the  cases,  was  strongly  of  that-^ 
opinion,  but  not  being  certain,  shrank  from  1 
having  a  legal  investigation.  An  error  in  ad- 
ministering  it  to  one  of  our  ministers,  an  alum- 
nus  of  Wesleyan  University,  drove  him  into  a  ' 
wild  delirium,  in  which  he  dashed  his  bead'.^ 
against  the  wall  of  his  room,  with  fatal  result..^:-; 
Many  popular  soothing  syrups  have  in  them  the  '■ 
potency  of  death,  and  soothe  the  unconscious  ■  h 
infant  out  of  life,  or  if  it  survives,  leave  it  with  ^ 
a  nervous  system  which  becomes  a  real  Pan- 
dora’S  box. 


10  o’clock.  Jackson  did  not  intend  to  attack 
until  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  rest  his  men 
who  had  marched  twenty-four  miles  the  day 
before  and  sixteen  miles  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd,  but  finding  he  had  taken  a  position  that 
could  be  seen  by  the  enemy,  and  fearing  Shieids 
would  be  reinforced  during  the  night,  he  gave 
orders  to  bring  on  the  battle,  which  commenced 
about  4  o’clock.  So  it  seems  both  generals  were 
surprised;  Jackson  that  such  a  large  force  was 
in  his  front,  and  Shields  that  Jackson  was  near 
him  with  his  army. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  the  two 
commanders  say  about  the  battle,  just  after  it 
was  fought.  Gen.  Shields  says:  “The  enemy, 
though  severely  handled,  is  still  before  us.  I 
feel  distressed  at  his  being  able  to  carry  off  so 
many  of  his  guns  and  baggage.  His  retreat  has 
been  ably  conducted.  The  fight  between  the 
infantry  on  both  sides  was  terrible.  The  enemy 
disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and  when  they 
gave  way,  did  so  in  order.  Notwithstanding 
the  terrible  havoc  made  in  the  ranks  by  the  de¬ 
structive  fire  of  our  western  men,  the  slightest 
evidence  of  panic  never  appeared  amongst 
them.”  The  gallant  Shields  could  speak  a  good 
word  for  his  foes,  and  admire  heroism  where- 
ever  exhibited.  “Stonewall”  thus  speaks  of  the 
battle  and  its  results:  “Though  Winchester 
was  not  recovered,  yet  the  most  important  ob¬ 
ject,  for  the  present,  that  of  calling  back  troops 
that  were  leaving  the  valley,  and  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  a  junction  of  Banks’  command  with  other 
forces,  was  accomplished,  in  addition  to  his 
heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  feel  justified  in  saying, 
that  though  the  field  is  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  yet  the  most  essential  fruits  of  the 
battle  are  ours.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  to  press  farther  terminated  the  battle, 
which  had  commenced  near  4  P.  M.  Leaving 
Ashby  in  front,  tbe  remainder  of  my  command 
fell  back  to  its  wagons  and  bivouacked  for  the 
night.”  Jackson  slept  on  a  pile  of  rails  that  night, 
while  many  of  his  men  slept  in  houses.  C!ol. 
Wm.*  Allan,  in  his  “Jackson’s  Valley  Cam¬ 
paigns,”  has  shown  that  the  result  of  this  bat¬ 
tle  was  to  withdraw  73,456  men  and  109  field 
guns  from  the  support  of  Gen.  McClellan,  ad¬ 
vancing  on  Richmond  by  way  of  the  peninsula. 
(For  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  their  force, 
see  page  57) .  This  force  was  detailed  by  the 
authorities  at  Washington  to  protect  that  city, 
and  run  Jackson  out  of  the  valley. 

There  are  other  statements  in  tbe  letter  of 
the  Rer.  W.  G.  Roberts  that  need  correction, 
but  1  have  already  made  this  communication 
too  long.  I  will  refer  any  one  interested  to 
Col.  Allan’s  work,  for  the  comparative  forces 


The  Examiner  has  this  paragraph  on  the  re-  ^ 
vival  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. : 

Your  correspondent  confesses  to  a  prejudice 
against  many  evangelists  and  their  methods.  - 
But  there  are  evangelists  and  evangelists.  To  > 
begin  with,  eighteen  churches  in  Elizabeth  uni-  1 
ted  in  the  work.  This  was  a  great  gain  for  this 
conservative  old  town,  first  of  all.  Then  Rev.  A 
B.  Fay  Mills  and  L.  B.  Greenwood  were  called  J 
to  conduct  the  work.  They  have  been  mouth- ^ 
pieces  of  the  Most  High.  Plain,  earnest,  pra6-  ll 
tical  sermons  and  app^s  were  made,  and  overl 
two  thousand  professed  conversions  have  follow-'^ 
ed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  country  haa^ 
ever  seen  the  equal  of  Mr.  Mills.  Men  quote  j 
the  days  of  Finney,  but  the  John  the  Baptist 
fire  of  Mr.  Mills  seems  to  exceed  Finney’s  pow«4 
er.  Mr.  Moody  is  good  and  safe.  Mr.  Mills  ii^ 
no  less  good  and  we.  Those  who  know,  tdk 
of  a  marvellohs  growth  in  his  power.  Hunianl^ 
speaking,  the  elements  of  success  lie  in  his  ear-' 
nestne-is  and  generalship.  He  is  a  master  of  de-- 
tail.  He  despises  not  tne  day  of  small  things*  ^ 
And  Ihen  his  consecration  has  made  him  a 
prince  with  God.  One  marked  feature  of  the 
work  has  been  the  number  of  men  that  have  ^ 
been  reached.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  promi-^ 
nent  business  men,  old  men  with  whitenej^ 
locks,  and  young  men  with  life  and  promiseTiP 
are  among  the  number.  “  It  is  a  manly  thing  ttim 
be  a  Christian.”  This  is  a  keynote.  Great  ao^ 
diencee  of  men,  with  every  foot  of  nlaiiiliaBj^ 
room  in  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church  ocoiiiyi 

Eied,  have  gathered  night  after  night,  aftig]1| 
undreds  of  Christian  men  have  been  iliiiiiiisiMWM 
to  give  their  places  to  tbe  unconverted.  Pijra 
Baptist  churches  will  reap  a  goodlv  share 
this  harvest  of  souls,  the  like  of  which 
never  been  known  before  in  this  citadel^99 
Presbyterian  forces. 


The  Catholic  Review  stands  with  its  chi 
Church  dignitary  in  this  country,  in  oppoeu 
the  great  pending  lottery  scheme: 

The  moral  sense  of  the  American  people 
against  the  Louisian-a  Lottery .  CardinalGj 
bons  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  public  wh 
he  says:  “The  practical  working  of  the  cat 
pany  tends  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expss 
and  misery  of  the  many,  to  tempt  the  poor 
squander  their  earnings — the  only  support 
dependent  mothers,  wives,  an.d  children— in  £ 
vain,  delusive  Tantalus- like  hope  of  one  dayl 


_  ofonedayli^ 

coming  possessors  of  a  winning  number, 
oftentimes  it  is  not  unknown  that-  the  fev(^ 
of  gambling  has  impelled  many  to  theft 


dishonesty  for  the  means  of  another  ventmagll 
purchasing  another  ticket.  A  business  wheSp 
plain,  manifest,  inevitable  result  and  inflasMa. 
on  the  people  is  such,  is  indeed  an  enaBJ  4I£ 
the  honesty  and  peace  of  any  oommonilff, 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  home,  and 
dividud  thrift  and  enterprise,  and  it  is 
of  every  upr^ht  citizen  and  earnest  (mB 
tian  to  aid  in  its  dethronement  or  soj^nrea^^B 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Conc»a^^|H 
Little  that  will  tax  the  pelican  r]  rtmnrtt 
existence,  so  that  whether  tbe  lottenr 
loses  the  political  fight  in  Louisiana, 
may  be  written.  It  is  a  curse  to  t^ 
and  must  be  destroyed.  '  . 


In  England  a  rich  man  died  r^ntly,  and  400 
invitations  were  issued  to  his  “intimate  friends” 
to  attend  the  funeral.  Only  tv  enty  nine  came. 
Eight  days  afterward  these  tw  snty-nine,  faith¬ 
ful  till  death,  received  a  letter  to  call  on  tbe 
deceased’s  lawyer.  They  did  so  and  each  re¬ 
ceived,  according  to  the  will,  $1  600  if  a  lady  and 
$1,000  if  a  gentleman.  Tbe  tec  ator  further  di¬ 
rected  that  the  names  of  those  ivho  received  bis 
bequests  should  be  published  ic  the  journals,  to 

lemselves  out  of 


Cleeiccs. 

We  have  bad  many  anecdotes  relating  to  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D. ;  here  is  one  told 
by  himself.  Dr.  Hill  and  bis  wife  awoke  quite 
early  one  morning,  and  regarded  with  interest 
a  crib  which  contained  a  precocious  child  of 
less  than  four  years.  Presently  the  child  turned 
her  face  up  to  the  ceiling^  and  soliloquized: 
“Oh,  bow  much  easier  it  is  for  a  person  to 
think  than  to  act.  Now,  with  a  dog  it  is  right 
the  other  way.” 


punish  those  who  had  not  put  t 
their  way  to  attend  his  funeraU 
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are  all  in  ove  and  mercy,  not  for  anything  the 
sinner  is,  or^merits,  or  does,  but  only  and 
wholly  in  Christ’s  name.  This  forgiveness  is 
free  forgiveness,  and  it  is  &b  full  as  free.  It 
must  be  full.  There  can  ce  no  partial  forgive¬ 
ness.  If  it  were  for  what  God  sees  in  us,  it 
might  be  partial,  but  tor  His  own  love  and  in 
Christ’s  name  it  must  be  full.  Sin  once  for¬ 
given,  is  altogether  and  always  forgiven.  The 
law  has  nothing  against  such  an  one.  He  is 
free.  There  is  no  accusation  against  him  and 
no  penalty  due  him  Christ  has  taken  his 
place,  and  he  is  regarded  and  trusted  as  Christ 
deserves  to  be.  He  is  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace.  Freed  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death,  he  is  under  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus,  another  and  later  law  of  the 
same  Law-giver.  Christ  says,  “Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,  go  in  peace.” 

God’s  promise  is,  “I  will  forgive  their  in¬ 
iquity,  and  their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more.” 
The  Psalmist  rejoices,  “Blessed  is  he  whose 
transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered. 
Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth 
not  sin.”  The  mercy-seat,  sprinkled  with  blood, 
covers  the  law  before  the  presence  of  God. 
Again,  “Thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  Thy 
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Verse  84.  And  they  shall  no  longer  teach, 
each  his  friend  and  each  his  brother,  saying 
Know  Jehovah,  for  all  of  them  will  know  Me, 
from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them,  is 
the  utterance  of  Jehovah,  for  I  will  pardon  their 
guilt  and  no  more  remember  their  sin.  Not  that 
there  would  be  no  need  of  instruction,  but  that 
the  function  both  of  prophets  and  of  Levitical 
teachers  would  be  done  away  with,  for  each  soml 
would  have  direct  access  to  God,  the  int  derable 
burden  of  guilt  being  removed  (zxxiii.  W 
How  this  would  be  is  not  here  clearly  indicated, 
but  as  this  is  even  now  clearly  an  advance  on 
the  earlier  promise  of  Hosea  ii.  14  20,  so  lafer 
prophecy  makes  this  promise  more  plain  (Ezek. 
xxxvi.  25-27),  and  the  advent  of  Jesus  brirgs 
it  all  into  the  light  of  day  (Eph  iii.  12;  H  ?b. 
iv.  16,  X.  19  22).  The  old  provision  for  the 
cancelling  of  sin,  “sacrifice  and  offering  and 
burnt  offering  for  sin,”  had  proved  all  in.ide- 
quate;  the  new  alliance  made  provision  for  a 
forgiveness  which  should  be  real  and  perma 
nent  and  abiding  (Heb.  viii.  6  13).  The  j)rom- 
ise  opens  a  long  vista  through  which  God’s 
people  could  for  the  first  time  look  forward  to  a 
period  where  the  knowledge  of  God  should  be 
not  only  universal,  but  individual.  Fully  real¬ 
ized  as  yet  it  surely  is  not,  but  the  potency  of 
its  realization  has  existed  since  the  coming  of 
the  Christ. 

Verses  35,  86.  These  words  are  most  remark¬ 
able,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  time 
when  they  were  spoken,  end  of  the  principles 
to  which  they  make  appeal.  In  the  face  of  the 
impending  Babylonian  captivity,  of  the  fearful 
calamities  which  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century  to  come  would  be  the  portion  of  the 
Jewish  people,  Jehovah  appeals  to  that  princi¬ 
ple  which  is  to  day  the  basic  principle  of  sci¬ 
ence — the  uniformity  of  law — as  a  ground  of*en- 
couragement  for  faith.  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 
Oiver  of  the  sun  for  ight  by  day,  the  ordinances 
of  the  moon  and  stars  for  light  by  night.  Exciter 
of  the  sea,  that  its  waves  moan,  Jehovah  Sabaoth 
His  name;  If  these  ordinances  can  depart  from 
before  Me,  saith  Jehovah,  then  the  seed  of  Israel 
may  also  cease  from  being  a  nation  before  Me 
always.  The  inviolable  existence,  of  the  people 
Israel  is  here  maintained  by  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  analogy,  the  inviolability  of  natural  law, 
because  that  existence  is  based  upon  an  inviola¬ 
ble  spiritual  law,  the  identification  of  their  life 
with  the  will  and  purpose  of  God.  On  this 
same  law  rests  the  Christian  security  of  final 
perseverance. 

Verse  37.  In  view  of  the  great  affiictions  to 
come,  new  comfort  is  drawn  from  the  vastness 
of  God’s  dominion,  a  truth  on  which  faith  finds  J 
limitless  room  to  build.  The  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  is  too  great  to  be  changeable.  His  “thus 
saith  the  Lord  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Is-  j 
rael’s  hope,  ”  says  Hengstenberg,  and  His  bound  | 
less  power  is  the  surety  of  Israel’s  continued 
existence.  Not  all  the  nation’s  sins,  nor  the 
sins  of  any  individual,  can  make  God  cast  off 
His  people,  whom  in  infinite  love  and  pity  He 
has  redeemed. 


Verse  27.  The  opening  words  of  this  verse 
are  a  favorite  expression  of  Jeremiah’s.  He  is 
here  contemplating  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity  (see  verse  23),  and  anticipating  a 
very  natural  apprehension  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  is  speaking.  They  are  asking  them¬ 
selves  whether,  after  all  the  affiictions  which 
they  are  undergoing  and  which  still  await  them, 
war  and  slavery  and  distant  exile,  those  who 
are  to  return  will  be  enough  to  till  up  the  land, 
and  if  not,  how  that  high  state  of  prosperity 
can  ensue,  for  which  Jeremiah  would  encourage 
them  to  hope?  Therefore  Jeremiah  represents 
God  in  the  character  of  a  sower,  scattering  seed 
with  an  abundant  hand;  a  rapid  increase  in 
population  shall  be  the  result  of  the  prosperity 
of  that  future  time,  even  the  fiock  and  herds 
which  are  the  people’s  nourishment  and  wealth 
being  sharers  in  the  same  fecundity. 

Verse  28.  The  very  measure  of  their  former 
affliction,  which  came,  not  by  accident,  nor 
without  meaning,  but  by  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  Jehovah,  this  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
coming  prosperity  and  blessing.  Captivity 
awaited  the  people,  was  already  upon  some  of 
them,  but  they  were  to  learn  that  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation  did  not  deptnd  upon  prox¬ 
imity  to  Jerusalem,  the  religious  centre  of  that 
life,  nor  upon  the  ceremonies  and  ritual  which 
must  be  abandoned  on  their  removal  from  that 
centre.  If  it  is  a  hard  thing  even  now  for  any 
of  us  to  realize  that  our  religious  life  depends 
wholly  upon  communion  with  God,  and  need 
not  be  interrupted  when  we  are  separated  from 
religious  ordinances;  it  was  an  incomparably 
harder  lesson  for  the  Jews,  warm  in  that  new 
zeal  for  ritual  which  has  followed  the  finding 
of  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  Josiah’s  time.  And 
yet  it  was  a  lesson  which  they  must  needs 
learn,  if  their  religion  was  to  become  a  fountain 
of  religious  life  to  the  world.  Nothing  short 
of  a  captivity  which  would  break  them  off  ab- 
solutelv  from  any  possibilit  of  practicing  their 
ritual  could  have  taught  th  m  this  lesson,  and 
even  captivity  alone  would  not  have  taught  it; 
apart  from  their  sanctuary  they  would  have  re 
lapsed  into  heathenism,  but  for  the  work  of  the 
later  prophets,  from  Isaiah  down. 

In  this  verse,  then,  they  are  taught  that  the 
very  chastisements  which  seem  to  them  so  haz¬ 
ardous  to  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,  are  to 
become  the  source  of  blessing  and  oi  new  relig¬ 
ious  power.  Jehovah  has  been  wakeful,  not  neg- 
ligently  asleep  and  inactive,  in  all  the  calam¬ 
ities  which  have  come  so  thick  and  fast  upon 
the  land  (compare  i.  10),  and  He  will  be  just 
as  wakeful  and  energetic  in  fulfilling  His  gra¬ 
cious  purposes  toward  Israel,  when  these  calam¬ 
ities  shall  have  done  their  work. 

• 

Verses  29,  80.  The  proverbial  expression 
quoted  here  and  in  Ezekiel  xviii.  2,  carries  an 
allusion  to  the  second  commandment,  and 
shows  how  entirely  a  thought  there  contained 
had  been  misapprehended  by  the  Jews.  Jere¬ 
miah  seeks  to  correct  that  misapprehension, 
not  by  denying  the  truth  there  taught  of  heredi¬ 
tary  guilt,  a  truth  which  is  constantly  exem¬ 
plified  in  every  day  experience,  but  by  showing 
that  woful  as  are  the  consequences  to  noster 
ity' of  men’s  sinful  lives,  each  one  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible  only  fur  his  own  share  in  bis  father’s 
sin.  The  second  commandment  gives  no  im¬ 
plication  that  guiltless  children  will  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  their  parents’  guilt;  and  it  was  es¬ 
pecially  needful  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility,  in  a  time  closely  following 
upon  that  when  an  awakened  sense  of  sin  had 
led  Judah  to  adopt  those  practices  of  the  heathen 
which  resulted  from  an  instinctive  recognition 
of  a  part  of  the  truth  taught  in  the  second  com 
mandmeut,  and  even  in  Jerusalem  children  had 
been  offered  in  sacrifice  for  their  father’s  sin 
((2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  compare  Micah  vi.  7). 

It  was  before  all  things  necessary  that  those 
now  living  should  recognize  their  own  sinful 
part  in  bringing  about  the  nation’s  calamities 
(compare  Lam.  v.  6),  if  they  were  to  reap  the 
spiritual  good  which  those  calamities  were 
designed  to  briag.  As  far  as  they  shared  their 
father’s  sins,  they  would  be  punished  for  those 
sins  (Isa.  Ixv.  7),  but  they  are  to  recognize  that 
the  sins  for  which  they  are  suffering  are  their 
own,  not  their  fathers’ ;  and  so  they  may  per¬ 
ceive  the  justice  of  the  impending  calamities, 
and  no  longer  quote  the  old  proverb  in  self- 
jus  ufication. 

Verse  31.  And  then,  when  exile  and  suffer¬ 
ing  have  wrought  their  appointed  work,  will 
come  the  blessed  dispensation  of  the  new  cove¬ 
nant.  The  word  is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  one, 
though  it  has  so  passed  into  all  our  religious 
thinking  that  it  would  be  difflcult  now  to  find 
a  better  one.  But  covenant  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  is  not  what  is  meant,  for  a  covenant 
is  something  dependant  on  the  action  of  two 
parties,  and  here  Jehovah  is  everything  and 
Israel  nothing.  The  German  translation  bond, 
or  the  French  alliance,  better  indicate  the  glori¬ 
ous  new  relation  into  which  Jehovah  will  enter 
with  His  prepared  people — not  only  the  house  of 
Judah,  but  als?  the  house  of  Israel,  already 
scattered  and  well  nigh  lost  by  the  downfall  of 
Assyria. 

Verse  82.  This  new  alliance  will  be  a  new 
one,  not  because  its  purpose  is  new.  That  pur¬ 
pose  is  still,  and  will  ever  be  that  which  it  was 
in  the  day  when  I  grasped  them  by  the  hand  to 
bring  them  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  namely, 
Hts  constant  dwelling  among  the  children  oi 
Israel  to  be  their  God  (Ex.  xxix.  45;  Lev. 
xxvi.  12).  But  its  method  will  be  not  after  the 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  GREATER  PROPHETS. 


THE  NEW  COVENANT. 

The  Prophet  Jeremiah. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  figures  in  all  Old  Testament  history. 
The  long  tragedy  of  his  life  by  which  he  has 
been  recognized  as  the  most  perfect  type  of 
Christ  in  His  life  on  earth,  his  intenselv  smypa 
thetic  nature,  which  without  the  slightest 
touch  of  egotism  reveals  itself  in  every  page  of 
bis  prophecy,  the  strong  influence  which  be 
exerted  on  his  nation  during  five  reigns, 
brief  as  several  and  troublous  as  nearly  all  of 
them  were,  his  literary  ability  anl  the  ad¬ 
vanced  nature  of  his  religious  experience,  all 
combine  to  make  the  study  of  his  life  and  work 
one  of  tbe  most  fascinating,  as  it  must  always 
be  one  of  the  most  profoundly  instructive  and 
spiritualizing  of  all  studies  of  Scripture  charac 
ters.  Yet  the  ordinary  Bible  student  knows 
little  of  Jeremiih,  a  character  for  whose  under 
standi  ag  we  have  in  fact  almost  more  material 
than  for  any  other  Scripture  character,  except 
Ifoses  and  David.  The  limits  of  this  introduc¬ 
tion  forbid  any  detailed  study  of  a  subject  so 
interesting,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  urge 
Bible  students  who  have  time  for  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  to  make  themselves  as  familiar 
as  circumstances  permit  with  the  history  and 
personality  of  this  noble  and  most  genuinely 
human  prophet.  * 

Jeremiah  was  of  a  priestly  family,  though 
we  have  no  suggestion  that  he  ever  exercised 
priestly  functions.  His  house  was  Anathoth 
(i.  1),  a  village  about  four  miles  northeast  from 
Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  vi.  60),  the  home  of 
the  Aaronic  family  of  Ithamar  (1  Kings  ii.  26). 
Jeremiah  was  early  called  to  the  proplietic 
office  (Jer.  i  6),  a  call  from  which  he  at  first 
shrank  not  only  with  the  painful  self-conscious¬ 
ness  from  which  Moses  also  suffered  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  career  (Ex.  iii.  11,  iv.  10,  13), 
but-  with  the  genuine  humility  of  extreme 
youth;  and  though  he  took  up  the  work  laid 
upon  him,  the  shrinking  from  strife  natural  to 
one  so  sympathetic,  followed  him  through  all 
tbe  early  part  of  his  prophetic  career  (Jer.  xv. 
10).  The  period  of  his  call  coincided  almost 
exactly  with  the  earlier  reforms  undertaken 
by  King  Josiah,  of  which  we  studied  in  last 
year's  lesson  for  June  19,  and  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  he  cooperated  most 
zealously  in  those  reforms.  It  was  perhaps 
through  the  disappointment  which  met  tbe 
high  hopes  of  King  Josiah,  in  the  failure  of 
ceremonial  reform  to  reach  down  to  the  urgent 
religious  needs  of  tbe  nation,  that  Jeremiah 
gain^Hl  those  deeper  views  of  truth  which  we 
find  in  bis  later  writings,  one  of  which  forms 
our  study  to  day.  And  it  was  doubtless  through 
the  strepgthening  influence  of  those  highly  spir. 
itual  views  that  the  change  in  his  character 
was  wrought  which  we  discern  in  his  history 
under  the  later  kings,  by  which  without  bating 
one  jot  of  that  tender  sympathy  which  makes 
him  BO  lovable  a  personality,  he  gained  the  calm 
fortitude, the  inviolable  peace  of  one  wbo-ie  confi¬ 
dence  is  no  longer  in  man  and  man’s  measures, 
but  in  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  character  and 
purposes  of  God.  His  later  life  was  a  constant 
succession  of  oppositions,  persecutions,  and 
^Afflictions  brought  upon  him  by  his  inflexible 
advocacy  of  that  policy  of  peace  and  submission, 
which  Isaiah  before  him  bad  seen  to  be  the  true 
policy  of  Israel.  Tbe  times,  however,  were  far 
other  than  tbe  times  in  which  Isaiah  wrote. 
Then,  freedom  from  entanglement  with  Egypt 
was  the  true  way  of  preserving  the  peace  and 
virtual  independence  of  Israel;  now  aloof 
ness  from  intrigue  with  Egypt  meant  submis¬ 
sion  to  Bablylon  ani  the  breaking  up  of  the  ex 
isting  national  life.  For  it  was  given  to  Jere¬ 
miah  to  see  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
preservation  of  the  nation’s  true  life  depended 
on  the  destruction  of  its  political  existence; 
and  his  will  was  wholly  at  one  with  the  will 
of  Ood,  while  his  heart  w^  torn  with  sorrow 
for  the  sufferings  of  his  people.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  however,  that  his  prophecies  met 
with  the  disapproval  of  whatever  king  might 
be  on  the  throoe,  and  of  the  party  in  power  nor 
that  he  should  be  even  charged  with  treachery 
to  his  own  nation  and  base  truckling  to  the 
Chaldean  power.  There  was,  however,  in  Judah 
a  strong  (larty  of  spiritually  minded  men 
to  which  many  of  the  nobles  belonged,  men 
in  whos-' hearts  and  characters  Josiah’s  reforms 
had  wrought  that  which  they  were  intended  to 
work  Tnrougb  their  influence  Jeremiah  vas 
mor-*  thin  once  saved  from  death,  add  at  the 
downfall  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  per- 
m  ttel  him  to  remain  in  Palestine  He  was, 
howev  r.  eventually  forced  by  others  of  the 
people  who  were  left  in  Palestine  to  go  with 
them  to  B.'vpt,  where  the  tradition  is  that  he 
was  sto  ie<t  to  death. 

‘Our  nex  lesson  wifi  give  us  an  opportunity 
for  tak  ng  a  brief  general  survey  of  his  writ¬ 
ings. 

THE  LESSON. 

Jeremiah  xxxi.  27-37. 

GOLDS'!  Text. — I  will  forgive  their  iniquity, 
and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more. — Jer. 
xxxi.  84. 

Th'  wi  chapters,  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  have  not 
inappiopr  ately  been  called  Jeremiah's  Book  of 
Com  oro.  They  are  a  single’  poem  of  noble 
hexamet»>r  lines,  with  one  thread  of  thought 
hindiug  their  several  strophes  together;  thecer 
tainiy  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  from  pres¬ 
ently  impending  exile,  the  future  of  blessed¬ 
ness  awaitiug  the  nation  under  the  rule  of  the 
Messianic  king,  and  incidentally  the  blessedness 
which  will  result  to  the  whole  world  from  this 
change  in  the  fortunes  and  character  of  the 
Chosen  People.  Tbe  poem  is  Messianic  through¬ 
out,  but  while  the  Messianic  idea  is  ratter  that 
of  th>  « arlier  than  the  later  portion  of  Isaiah, 
it  contains  the  germ  of  thoughts  that  we  find 
developed  in  the  last  section  of  that  prophec} . 
In  the  portion  which  forms  our  lesson  to-daj , 
this  is  clearly  manifest;  whatever  may  be  held 
to  be  tbe  order  of  time  in  the  writing  of  proph- 
eo}  ,  in  the  order  of  thought  the  passage  whi.:h 
we  are  studying  to-day  is  the  germ  of  that  vi.^w 
of  the  relation  of  Ood  to  Israel  which  is  found 
gradually  unfolded  in  the  second  half  of  Isaiah 
and  in  later  prophecies,  and  which  reached  its 
full  development  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  he  an¬ 
swer  to  what  to  Jeremiah  had  appeared  to  be 
an  insoluble  problem.  Such  a  thing  as  a  moral 
miracle  had  not  yet  been  conceived  of ;  and  rec 
ognizing.  as  he  long  had  done,  the  free  moral 
agency  of  men.  and  vividly  lealizing  that  Israel 
was  bent  upon  sin  and  would  never  of  its  own 
free  will  submit  itself  to  the  righteousness  of 
God,  the  problem  how  God’s  covenant  with 
Abraham  could  be  fulfilled  had  been  one  of  tor 
tnring  difficulty  to  him.  But  pondering  on  this 
problem  in  that  unknown  retreat  where  Jehovah 
hid  him  (xxxvi.  16)  from  machinations  against 
his  life,  the  light  shone  into  his  mind;  he 
grasped  the  end  of  that  clue  which-  later  on 
was  found  to  lead  to  the  atoning  sufferings  of 
Jssos  Christ. 
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The  hypophosphites  of 
lime  and  soda  combined  with 
cod-liver  oil  in  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  improve  the  appetite, 
promote  digestion,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  weight. 

They  are  thought  by  some 
to  be  food ;  but  this  is  not 
proved.  They  are  tonics; 
this  is  admitted  by  all. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  mainly  a 
food,  but  also  a  tonic. 

In  Scott’s  Emulsion  the 
cod-liver  oil  and  hypophos¬ 
phites  are  so  combined  as  to 
get  the  full  advantage  of  both. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on 
CAREFUL  LIVING ;  free. 


CHERMEBHOBN’S  TEACHEBS'  AOEMOT. 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  C.  S.  . 
Elstablished  1866. 

8  East  liru  Snunr.  Nxw  Tobx. 


HOTCHUSS*  SCHOOL  FOB  OIBIA. 
South  Orange,  M.  J. 


LAWRENCETILLE  SCHOOL, 

AOHH  O.  6RRBJr  FOUJUtATIOM. 

Early  application  tor  admission  Is  advlssbls  For  osli 
tgne  and  Information  address 

Rkv.  JAMES  O.  MACE3:N2.1E.  PaJX. 

LawrenoevUle.  Ksw  Jsrsm- 


I^/ISOJV  COLLEGE 


For  catalogne  or  advice  as  to  preparation,  address 
BEV.  J.  EDOAB,  Ph.D.,  Cbambersbai,At  nt. 


UPSON  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PBESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN., 
For  Bovs  and  '  onngMen.  References:  President  DwlgM 
Yale  University ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler  of  Brooklyn.  Ik 
other  referencee  or  information  inquire  of 

Bev.  HENBY  UPSON,  Prlnelpm. 


Scott  &  Bownb,  Chemists,  139  South  ^tb  Avenue, 
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U.  S.  Mail  Steamshioa. 


jo  THOUBLi 
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Steamers  every  Saturday  from  .4«w  York  to 
OIaASGOW  emd  LONDONDEBBT, 

From  Pier  41.  N.  R.,  foot  of  West  24th  St. 
CIRCASSIA,  Jen.  80. 6  A.M.  I  ETHIOPIA,  Feb.  18, 4  A.M 
ANCHOKIA,  Feb.  6.  noon.  |  DEVOMA,  Feb.  20,  U  AM 
Rates  for  Saloon  Passage. 

By  &  S.  CITY  OF  BOMB,  BOO  andapwarda,aoora4iig 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  SBO  and  npwarda. 
Second  Cabin,  BSO.  Steerage  SSO. 
Passengers  booked  at  throngh  rates  to  or  from  any  stty 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

Drafts  OB  London  sold  “* 

Far  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  farther  Informntiaa, 

H£NB£B80N  BB0TH£B8, 

7  BOWLING^OREEN.  NEW  TOME, 


Christian  Cubcanor. 


GOLD  MBDAli,  PARIS,  187a 

_  W.  BAEEB  &  C0.*8 


Dnily  IleadingB  and  Prayer-meeting  Topic. 
Feb.  8.  Thorough  Cleansing.  Isa.  1:16-20. 

9.  Onr  Evil  Hidden.  Isa.  44 : 21-28. 

10.  Free  Forgiveness.  Hosea.  14 : 1-0. 

11.  God’s  New  Covenant.  Heb.  8 : 8-12. 

12.  Christ’s  Power  to  Forgi\ 0.  Matt.  9 : 1-8. 

18.  GKid’s  Wish  for  All.  2  Peter  3 : 1-9. 

14.  Topic.  God’s  Promise  of  Forgiveness.  Jer.  31:84- 
Ps.  82 : 1.2.  1  John  1 ;  9. 

In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  and  bless¬ 
edness  of  God’s  promise  of  forgiveness,  one 
must  first  know  tbe  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin, 
its  ingratitude  and  enmity  and  guilt  and  ruin. 
No  one  but  God  can  reveal  and  declare  this. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  con¬ 
vict  man  of  it  before  he  begins  to  see  even  that 
he  is  a  sinner,  to  feel  its  guilt.  By  the  law  is 
the  knowledge  of  sin.  The  law  which  reveals 
tbe  holy  character  of  Ood,  and  is  the  stindard 
of  righteousness  and  rule  of  life,  is  holy  and 
just  and  good,  pure  as  Ood  is,  righteous  in  every 
requirement,  and  promotes  man’s  best  good.  It 
is  as  well  the  law  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
perfect  obedience  to  it  would  make  a  heaven  of 
earth.  Its  sanctions  must  be  blessedness  or 
death.  Its  penalty  shows  what  sin  deserves  and 
produces.  Tbe  wages  of  sin  is  death.  The  sin 
ner  is  useless  and  vile  and  evil,  and  must  be 
separated  from  Ood  and  the  good.  He  would 
defile  heaven  and  corrupt  its  inhabitants,  if 
not  seduce  them.  The  disobedient  angels  were 
banished  of  necessity.  If  the  holy  law  could  be 
disobeyed  with  iraiunity,  God’s  sovereignty 
would  be  ovei;,thrown,  and  righteousness  and 
peace  gone  from  the  universe.  It  was  man’s 
disobedience  that  brought  death  into  the  world, 
and  all  our  woe. 

Man’s  greatest  need  is  forgiveness  of  sin. 
This  means  the  pardoning,  remitting,  correct¬ 
ing,  not  imputing,  forgetting  the  sin,  the  cans- 
ing  him  to  stand  acquitted  before  the  law  as  if 
be  had  not  sinned,  his  restoration  to  freedom 
and  to  favor  with  God.  God  onlv  can  forgive 
sin,  and  He  is  holy  and  the  law  expresses  this, 
which  says,  “The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die.” 

Can  God  forgive  sin?  And  if  Hc  can,  will 
He?  Man  cannot  answer,  and  God  must  reveal 
His  will.  But  His  will  concerning  sin  has 
already  been  revealed  in  the  law.  It  is  also  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  conscience  of  man,  which  accuses 
and  condemns,  with  a  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment.  There  was  no  ground  on  which  man 
could  ask  forgiveness.  He  had  sinned,  and 
could  only  confess  it,  and  await  sentence  ao 
cocding  to  law.  Mercy  could  be  his  only  plea. 

God  could  only  forgive  sins  on  some  ground 
which  should  preserve  His  holy  character  and  be 
just  to  all  His  creatures,  and  also  assure  His 
sovereignty  and  magnify  His  law,  while  it  freed 
sinners  from  condemnation.  The  divine  pity 
and  compassion  was  moved  towards  a  pensh 
ing  world,  and  the  divine  mercy  was  equal  to 
the  problem. 

God  magnified  His  holy  law  by  putting  His 
Son  under  it  to  fulfill  its  righteousness  and 
bear  its  penalty  in  tbe  sinner’s  place  and  stead. 
He  was  an  infinitely  acceptable  substitute,  and 
made  complete  satisfaction.  Christ  became  in¬ 
carnate  and  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on 
the  tree  when  Ood  laid  on  Him  the  sins  of  us 
all.  And  thus  He  became  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  to  all  who  believe  in  Him. 
His  atoning  sacrifice  provided  a  righteous  plea 
for  the  pardon  of  sinners,  and  Ood,  in  Christ’s 
name,  can  magnify  the  law  and  glorify  His 
mercy  and  grace  in  forgiving  sin. 

The  necessity  that  demanded  that  Christ 
should  die  that  there  might  be  forgiveness, 
shows  the  righteousness  of  the  sinner’s  doom' 
and  bis  desperate  need.  All  were  dead  and  lost 
beyon  1  hope,  except  through  tbe  mercv  of  Ood 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  has  opened  a  highway 
of  holiness.  He  purchased  the  privilege  of  offer¬ 
ing  pardon  and  peace,  reconciliation  to  all  who 
come  in  His  name.  He  is  able  to  save  them 
to  tbe  uttermost.  His  intercission  always 
avails,  never  fails.  Any  sinner,  the  chief  of 
sinners,  all  sinners,  may  go  to  Him.  He  ever 
liveth  to  intercede.  No  case  ever  committed 
to  Him  was  lost. 

There  is,  therefore,  forgiveness  of  sin  with 
God.  Its  idea  and  plan  and  purchase  and  offer 
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TAe  Temny  MHanieU  Ouitle. 

A  collectloa  of  SoaetleM  tad  other  piocce  otStaedard  ralea, 
leadiaa  graduaUr  np  to  the  easier  Soeatas  of  Mosait.  Hayd^ 
etc.  CompUad,  thonogUy  phiatad  and  fingered,  in  Csa. 
SCHNBiDBa.  Shart  niiiaic  sUa  pagaa,  bound  In  boarda. 

Price,  fi.ag  by  maU. 

CeUiethenie  Meeeroieee  eind  Marehee 

with  Pleating  Orill  Senga  and  Mualc.  Ibr  Schoola.  Ciillaga^ 
Private  Eotertainmentt  and  Pablic  Exhlbithmi  PiaaaaM  Iw 
FatAMK  L.  Bristow.  Price,  50  cents  by  "■«», 

Chtiteir  Chorde,  |  ChordeforfheBeu^o, 

A  collection  of  Choedt  in  the  Princhaal  Mfijoe  and  MiaBS  Xai^ 
Intended  for  thoee  who  have  not  tne  tiiae  to  take  leaaenn. 
Prepared  by  F.W.Wbssbnbrbc.  Price  of  each,  sects. ^lial. 
Modet  FmetjWe  Zteeeene. 

A  thorooiMy  Graded  Elementary  Courao.  aaloctad  Sea -n* 
RepartoiteT'  by  DR.  Croi.  F.  Root.  Price,  qata.  by.maS. 
Hie  Fortune, 

AaewaacalarCaBtata  forScboolt.  SodaUaa and PaHtcl^ 
tertainmantt  Arranged  by  Maggib  RlCS.  Plica  jac.  by  id. 
Ideal  Four  Hand  Albutn. 

Compiled  bom  the  best  works  of  Wagner,  Jaaabar.  CcicR, 
Gounod,  jadaatohn,  Handel.  Aifoldi.  Swat  Saaas.  ate.  BoStk 
by  J.O.V,  PROCHAZA.  Bound  ia  boards.  Pika  tua  by  maS. 

The  Mueieett  Fieitar. 
a  Monthly  loumal  of  Muak  for  Cboira  and  OrgaalStA  Mafo 
$1.50  per  year.  Single  copies  15  cents. 
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HENBY  yyiLLABD,  ELDEB  AND  SUPEBIN- 
TENDENT. 

Another  old  friend  of  The  Evangeust,  a  sub¬ 
scriber  for  nearly  fifty  years,  Mr.  Henry  Wil¬ 
lard  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  has  gone  to  bis  rest  and 
eternal  rewaid,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years. 
His  funeral  occurred  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this,  his  native  place,  on  January  22Dd. 

The  long  service  of  Mr.  Willard  in  this  church, 
both  as  a  ruling  elder  and  as  a  Sunday-school 
Superintendent,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  When 
he  was  twenty-  three  years  of  age  be  was  elected 
to  the  superin tendency  of  the  Sabbath- school, 
and  the  next  year  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  position  of 
usefulness  he  has  filled  ever  since,  until  quite 
recently.  This  means  that  he  served  in  the 
eldership  since  1835,  nearly  fifty  seven  years, 
and  was  acting  Sunday-school  Superintendent 
over  fifty  years,  until  laid  aside  by  infirmity 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  Likewise  be  served  as 
clerk  of  Session  since  1851. 

During  this  long  period  of  activity,  he  was 
foremost  among  those  interested  in  the  spread 
of  religion  and  tbe  growth  of  the  Church.  He 
was  e&pecially  zealous  in  encouraging  and  sus¬ 
taining  revivals,  and  in  welcoming  the  young 
into  Christ’s  fold.  He  also  accepted  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  leader  of  tho  choir,  and  for  many 
years  did  muen  in  bearing  the  financial  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  church,  and  in  supporting  all  wor¬ 
thy  Christian  causes. 

He  was  a  man  without  pretense,  but  with 
strong  convictions,  and  ready  to  speak  out 
against  wrong,  and  as  ready  to  assist  every 
good  enterprise  with  money  and  influence. 

There  remain  to  cherish  bis  memory  his  wife 
and  two  children,  Rev.  E.  P.  Willard  of  Cajnga 
and  Mrs.  Amelia  F.  Johnson,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
D.  S.  Johnson,  D.D.,  of  Springfield,  Ill.  He 
leaves  behind  him  a  name  untarnished,  a  char¬ 
acter  respected  and  revered  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  a  life  replete  with  good  deeds.  His 
hope  has  found  fuIHllment  and  his  faith  fruition 
in  the  life  upon  which  he  has  entered  among 
the  saints  of  God. 

“  To  Tby  saints  while  here  below, 

With  new  years,  new  mercies  come ; 

Bat  tbe  happiest  year  they  know, 
la  the  last,  which  leads  them  home.” 
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m  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  MANUF/ 


A  Famous 
French  Chef 

once  wrote :  “  The  very  soul  of 
cooking  is  the  stock-pot,  and  the 
finest  stock-pot  is 

Liebig  Company’s 
Extract  of  Beef.” 

.  Oennioe  only  with  aignatnre. 

in  Improved  and  eco- 
"gnomic  cookery.  For  Sonpe, 
w  Sauces  and  Made  Dishes. 


WEST  TBOT,  hTt;  Mix 

'For  Churehea,  Schools,  o(e..alsoCMMi 
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BUGKETE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Best  quality  Pure  Copper  and  Tib 

-CHtMES.  PEALS  AMD  BELLS, 

Most  lavorably  known  for  overM yra. 
The  VAXBVZXK  *  Xirx  OO.Otaalaaatt.a 


f'lS^  ATEBIAL8  for  Crochet 
JTA  Scarf  like  this  iUnstratton : 
8  spools  Brainerd  &  Armstrong’s 
Crochet  Silk  and  a  No.  2  Star 
Crochet  Hook.  The  Scarf  can  be 
made  with  two  balls  by  making  it 
a  trifle  narrower  than  thedlrec- 

Other  articles  for  which  this  silk 
is  specially  adapted  are:  Tidies, 
Umbrella  Canes,  Crocheted 
Beaded  Bag,  Lamp  Shades, 
Handkerchief  Cases,  ete.  Full 
dtreetions  far  eroeheting  any  or  all 
of  above  matted  to  any  addreee  on 
receipt  of  one  cent  stamp. 

Lfikiies.  ask  yoor  storekeeper 
for  Brainerd  A  Armstrong's  Cro¬ 
chet  Silk.  All  colors  warranted 
fast.  The  rellRblllty  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  tbe  dyes,  the  artistic  ool- 
oring.large  assortment  O'  shadea,to 
gel  her  with  the  extensive  variety  of 
threads  they  produce,  have  placed 
this  company  far  in  advance  of  all 
other  mannfactnrers  of  silk  thread 
for  high-class  needlework  trade. 

THE  BRAINERD  &  ARX8TR0NG  CO.y 

62S  Broadway,  K,  T, 


FENCING 

fcfi  .iinrnTrrriDflr 


A  Big  Profit 


egtB  Bewllsed  on  an 

Investment  of  StDSal 

“  I  feel  that  I  must  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those 
who  feel  (gatefni  for  benefit  derived  from  using  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.  It  has  been  worth  $100  a  bottle  to  me  in 
the  following  manner,  viz :  I  have  been  teaching  school 
for  three  years.  LsMt  fall  I  became  worn  out,  bad  no  ap¬ 
petite,  eoaldn’t  sleep  at  night,  and  became  so  debi  i- 
fated  that  it  was  impossible  to  perform  my  dnty  aa 
teacher.  1 

Wrote  My  Realgnatlon 
to  take  eftect  in  two  weeks,  bat  I  was  persuaded  to  try 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Within  a  week  I  was  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  that  I  ooDtinned  my  school  and  am  still  teaching.  I 
have  naed  two  hottleb  and  feel  like  a  new  man  and 
have  over  SMK)  clear  from  $2  spent  foi  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.”  W.  Eltzroth.  Morrow.  O. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

la  the  beat  tlood  pnrifler,  the  beat  strength  bnilder,  the 
beet  nerve  bflper.  Give  it  a  trial. 

HOOD'S  PIIiliS  are  the  best  family  eatbartlc. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE 

a  A  H»w  CoRiiMnaS  frssa  feal  Tar. 

A  Specific  for  Whooping  Cough. 


OoBaambTanoflaafi  la  the  roeni  ccaualad  by  a  uliMmkta 

Tha  hwt  AntlaaMie  and  Olainfactant. 

Rwtkod  tor  daatroyliw  lafiadafo 
FWS^lRg.dw  Rln  RRd  parfaailRa  the  atnM)aph*ra. 

.  mdUaMbwitb^oa  ba«itodf»taolaa*,am% 

W.  H.  ScWiWia  &  Co,,  New  Ytrk,  a*  Afiiibi 
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ual  extinction  of  the  African  slare  trade,  and 
the  protection  of  the  natives  against  the  greed 
of  unprincipled  liquor  dealers.  We  may  now 
rejoice  over  the  bright  future  which  seems  to 
have  dawned  for  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  for 
the  “Dark  Continent"  as  well — a  future  when 
“princes  shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia 
shall  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God.” 


city,  on  January  25tb,  was  the  amount  of 
money  expended  by  the  Association  in  assist¬ 
ing  churches  during  the  year.  This  amobnt 
was  |15,741.  The  churches  assisted  are  occupy¬ 
ing  important  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  doing 
excellent  work  already.  Since  1874  this  Associa¬ 
tion  has  contributed  $150,000,  mainly  in  assist¬ 
ing  to  build  church  edifices,  and  to  pay  the 
debts  on  churches.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
churches,  and  we  believe  that  this  Association 
will  do  much  to  secure  them. 

The  library  of  our  war  vessels,  a  few  years 
ago,  consisted  chiefly  of  a  few  books  on  naviga¬ 
tion,  a  prayec  book,  and  a  Bible.  Of  late, 
through  the  Seaman’s  Friend  Society,  a  large 
collection  of  books  have  been  put  on  board 
these  vessels.  And  now  the  Government  is 
furnishing  all  our  new  war  vessels  with  libraries. 

Soon  after  the  cruiser  Baltimore  was  named, 
the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper.  The  Sun,  or¬ 
dered  a  large  library  of  useful  and  popular  books 
to  be  placed  in  her.  For  this  gift  and  kind  at- 
mtention  to  the  whlie  in  our  harbor  a  year  or 
two  ago,  the  crew  have  sent  a  beautiful,  large- 
size  oil  painting  of  the  noble  vessel  to  the 
donor.  Coming  as  this  painting  does  from  the 
sailors,  we  have  the  evidence  that  the  books  are 
appreciated  by  them.  The  painting  is  now  on 
exhibition,  and  the  people  of  Baltimore  have 
admired  it  very  much. 

In  these  days  when  much  is  being  done  for 
the  good  of  people  in  every  sphere  of  life,  this 
gift  of  great  and  permanent  value,  and  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  api»eciation  on  the  part  of  the 
sailors,  are  worthy  of  mention.  R.  H.  W. 


A  half  hour  was  given  to  prayer  and  song,  and 
thirty  minutes  for  a  sermon  by  the  pastor.  The 
service  continued  the  second  week  in  the  same 
order.  Each  service  was  followed  by  an  aftor- 
meeting.  These  after  -  meetings  continued  to 
increase  in  numbers,  until  the  attendance 
reached  two  hundred  or  over.  Men  and  woqien 
would  take  part  by  prayer  and  testimony.  Last 
Sabbath  flfty-two  entered  the  church,  forty  on 

Srofession  of  faith  and  twelve  by  letter.  The 
pirit  continues  to  strive  mightily  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  last  two  years  the  church  has  in¬ 
creased  its  contributions  to  benevolence  about 
$1,000  on  the  previous  years.  This  increase  has 
been  in  small  sums. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — At  the  communion  service 
Sunday  evening,  January  24th,  Bethanj  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  of  which  the 
Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.,  is  pastor, 
sixty  -  nine  persons  were  receiv^  into  the 
church,  thirty-seven  men  and  thirty-two  wo¬ 
men,  making  a  total  of  more  than  nine  hundred 
received  during  the  present  pastorate  of  less 
than  two  years.  One  feature  of  all  the  ad¬ 
ditions  is  the  fact  that  at  least  one-half  the 
number  were  men.  Dr.  Chapman’s  work  has 
been  especially  among  men.  The  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  audiences  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
their  being  greater  than  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  church,  but  also  because  of  the  ^t  that 
more  men  than  women  are  present  very  often. 
The  great  Sunday-school,  of  which  the  Hon. 
John  Wanamaker  is  Superintendent,  is  in  the 
best  possible  spiritual  condition.  The  paster 
and  Superintendent  are  constantly  gladdened 
by  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Easton.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Easton,  Pa.  (Rev.  F.  S.  Haines  pastor),  held 
its  annual  congregational  meeting  Jmiuary  27th, 
1892,  under  very  pleasant  and  encouraging  con¬ 
ditions.  The  clerk  of  tb^  Session  reported  that 
during  the  year  107  new  members  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  maUng  the  total  membership  502.  llie 
treasurer  reported  that  $14,471  have  been  sub¬ 
scribed  during  the  year  for  completely  raising 
the  debt,  a  g<^  part  of  which  was  incurred  by 
erecting  a  handsome  new  front  to  the  church. 
The  congregation  is  greatly  obliged  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Savage  of  Newburgh,  for  his  success¬ 
ful  effort  upon  January  17,  1892,  in  securing 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $8,150,  the  sum 
needed  to  lift  the  debt.  The  prospect  for  good 
wmrk  never  was  brighter  than  it  is  at  present. 

Union  City. — An  account  was  given  in  these 
columns  some  four  or  five  weeks  ago  of  the  re¬ 
vival  at  Union  City,  mention  being  made  that 
'  77  persons  had  united  with  the  ^esbyterian 
;  church— 72  by  profession  and  5  by  letter.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  28  additions — 26  by 
profession,  2  by  letter — making  a  total  of  102 
since  the  first  of  December.  Of  this  number  90 
are  adults.  These  accessions  add  just  60  per 
cent,  to  the  previous  roll,  making  it  now  some¬ 
thing  over  300.  The  oldest  member  of  the 
church,  Mrs.  Jane  Gray,  widow  of  Robert  Gray, 
died  Jan.  18th,  aged  87  years.  Her  membership 
in  this  church,  extended  over  a  period  of  sixty- 
eight  years.  Several  years  since  she  erected  a 
chapel  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  her 
will  leaves  to  the  church  the  property  now  used 
as  a  parsonage,  valued  at  $1,^,  and  $2,000  for 
a  permanent  investment.  The  revival  and  this 


sons.  One  sou  is  Rev.  Clarence  W.  Backus  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas;  the  other.  J.  Bayard 
Backus,  is  a  lawyer  of  this  city.  A  younger 
brother  of  Dr.  Backus,  Rev.  John  Chester 
Backus,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Baltimore,  1886-73,  died  several  years 
ago.  _ 


S&s 

ISa  PuUtser  Balldlng,  Park  Bow. 


VKNRY  M.  FIELiDt  Editor  and  Proprieton 


DEATH  OF  CHARLES  H.  SPURGEON. 

A  long,  brave  struggle  against  disease  and 
pain  was  ended  last  Sunday  night,  when  the 
great  Baptist  preacher  died  at  Mentone.  In  his 
death  the  Christian  Church  suffers  a  heavy  loss. 
For  nearly  forty  yeary,  since  that  day  in  the 
autumn  of  1858  when  the  boy  of  nineteen  be¬ 
gan  to  preach  in  the  New  Park-street  Chapel, 
Southwark,  London,  he  has  been  known  as  a 
preacher  of  surprising  eloquence  and  power. 
Uneducated  except  in  the  rudiments  of  learn¬ 
ing,  he  from  the  first  gave  signal  evidence  of 
having  been  taught  by  the  Spirit  and  fitted  for 
just  such  a  place  as  he  was  called  to  fill,  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  to  the  unthoughtful 
many  of  a  great  city.  From  early  boyhood  he 
bad  been  noted  for  energy,  perseverance,  and 
a  marvellous  power  of  concentration.  His  early 
training  was  soundly  religious,  but  as  he  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  toward  youth,  bis  religious  faith 
was  disturbed,  and  he  was  drifting  into  free 
thought,  when  at  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
heard  a  sermon  which  awakened  him  to  a  new 
and  unalterable  faith  in  God.  At  once  he  be¬ 
gan,  as  tract  distributor  and  Sunday  -  school 
teacher,  to  preach  that  Gospel  which  had  be¬ 
come  infinitely  precious  to  him.  Soon,  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  lay  preacher’s  association,  he  began 
that  career  of  public  teaching  ^hich  in  a  year 
or  two  carried  him  to  London,  and  ended  only 
with  the  fatal  illness  of  last  summer.  His 
career  as  a  London  preacher  is  known  to  every 
one.  Hall  after  ball  proved  insufficient  to  hold 
the  crowds  who-  thronged  to  listen  to  him.  He 
had  been  only  six  years  a  preacher,  and  was 
barely  twenty-five  years  old,  when  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  great  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  was 
laid,  in  which,  since  that  time,  6,000  people 
have  weekly  hung  upon  bis  words. 

As  an  organizer,  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  no  less 
gifted  than  as  a  preacher.  Thirty  mission  halls 
and  schools  in  the  densely  populated  parts  of 
London  are  aflSliated  with  his  church.  Alms¬ 
houses  for  the  poor,  a  society  for  home  evangeli¬ 
zation,  and  one  for  mission  work  in  North  Africa, 
are  among  the  activities  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  Seventy  colporteurs  of  the  association 
belonging  to  bis  church,  are  selling  pure  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  value  of  $45,000  a  year  all  over 
England.  A  Book  Fund  carried  on  in  his  own 
house,  has  distributed  115,000  volumes  free  of 
cost  among  ministers  of  small  salaries  in  vari¬ 
ous  denominations. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Spurgeon  by  his  simple,  fer¬ 
vent,  direct  statements  of  evangelical  truth, 
commanded  and  influenced  an  immense  circle  of 
readers.  His  sermons,  books  of  devotion,  and 
exposition  of  the  Psalms,  have  reached  an  enor¬ 
mous  circulation.  His  voice  is  now  hushed, 
but  bis  written  words,  eminently  adapted  to 
influence  that  great  multitude  to  whom  works 
of  profounder  thought  have  no  message  to  bring 
will  for  long  years  continue  his  quickening,  up¬ 
lifting,  spiritualizing  influence  wherever  the 
English  language  is  read. 


CRAJioa  or  Addriss.— Any  subeoriber  who  desirt-s  bis 
sAteeas  to  be  changed,  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the 
•U  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  by  stating  whether 
Ifea  change  ia  temporary  or  permanent. 


The  final  report  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Confession  oU 
Faith,  as  it  will  be  presented  at  Portland  in 
May  next,  is  published  on  another  page.  We 
might  have  gathered  up  an  imperfect  report  a 
week  earlier,  but  have  preferred,  in  common 
with  our  Presbyterian  contemporaries,  to  await 
the  Committee’s  pleasure  and  sanction,  rather 
than  invade  the  well  understood  privacy  of 
their  sessions  while  recently  in  this  city.  We 
have  already  indicated  our  general  approval  of 
the  changes  and  additions  which  have  been 
made.  The  publication  of  the  report  at  the 
present  time  will  enable  the  commissioners  to 
the  coming  Assembly  to  study  it  carefully  in  all 
its  parts,  and  thus  to  be  ready  to  act  upon  it 
with  promptness  and  intelligence.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  have  done  wisely  in  submitting  their 
work  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  Church 
at  so  early  a  day. 


AvmxanDiXNTS  so  cents  a  line. 
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Om  rmm  Bbohth  Pack  50  cents  a  line. 

HrtTtnf  ABWr  AHD  Dkaths  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents ; 
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A  fruitful  vine  running  over  the  wall  is  the 
Bethany  Church, Philadelphia.  It  has  been  such 
ever  since  its  planting,  with  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Miller  and  plain  John  Wanamaker  as  its  tend¬ 
ers.  It  is  not  yet  quite  two  years  since  Dr.  A. 
T.  Pierson  was  succeeded  there  by  Dr.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  formerly  of  Albany,  and  with  him 
for  pastor  and  the  Postmaster  -  General  for 
Superintendent,  said  vine  has  exceeded  all  for¬ 
mer  fruitfulness.  The  attendance  at  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  is  always  large,  and  in  the  evening 
there  is  not  room  enough  to  seat  all  who  come 
to  hear  the  pastor,  and  generally  there  are  more 
men  than  women  present.  The  communion  on 
Sunday  evening,  January  24th,  was  an  occasion 
of  peculiar  interest,  and  almost  anywhere  else 
it  would  be  regarded  as  altogether  extraordinary, 
as  thirty-seven  men  an  1  thirty-two  women  were 
welcomed  on  profession  of  their  faith.  But 
such  scenes,  though  always  full  of  interest,  are 
yet  not  rare  at  the  Bethany  Church.  This  will 
be  evident  when  we  state  that  a  total  of  more 
than  nine  hundred  men  and  women  have  been 
similarly  received  during  the  present  pastorate 
of  not  quite  two  years.  Faith  and  works  seem 
to  be  happily  blended  in  this  church,  with  re¬ 
sults  most  precious. 
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A  correspondent  who  has  long  been  a  respect¬ 
ed  and  beloved  minister  of  Christ,  says  The 
Evangelist  “has  been  a  joy  in  his  household 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,”  and 
adds,  “Of  which  my  old  pastor.  Rev.  Lewis 
Kellogg,  used  to  say,  ‘  It  is  the  best  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States.’  ” 


The  Classon  -  avenue  Church  and  congrega¬ 
tion,  Brooklyn,  without  a  pastor  since  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Dr.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  are'^very 
happy  in  view  of  th-^  acceptance  of  their  call 
by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Burrell  of  Clinton,  Iowa. 
They  accordingly  notify  members  and  friends 
that  they  will  extend  a  welcome  to  him  on 
Tuesday  evening  next,  February  9th.  There 
will  be  a  public  meeting  in  the  church  at  half 
past  seven,  and  a  reception  in  the  chapel  av 
nine  o’clock.  A  very  cordial  greeting  awaits 
the  eloquent  young  minister. 


THE  PRESENT  RELIGIOUS  NEEDS  OF  FRANCE. 

A  small  pamphlet  recently  published  by  re- 
q[ueat,  contains  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Leander 
T.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  lately  of  the  Classon- 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  de- 


mvenue 

livered  last  December  before  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers’  Association  of  Philadelphia.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  The  Religious  Crisis  in  France.  Few 
American  preachers  are  better  qualified  to  speak 
on  this  subject  than  Dr.  Chamberlam,  who  for 
mnny  years  has  kept  himself  very  closely  in 
touch  with  French  Protestantism,  and  has  made 
careful  study  ot  all  contemporary  events  bearing 
upon  the  religious  condition  of  France.  The 
address  is  a  very  hopeful  presentation  of  the 
present  status  of  that  condition.  Readers  of  cur¬ 
rent  literature  have  lately  heard  much  on  thii 
subject,  through  such  articles  as  that  of  Madame 
ide  Bury  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Contemporaay 
on  The  Spiritualization  of  Thought  in  France, 
and  that  by  Count  de  Vogue  in  the  January 
finrper  on  The  Neo  -  Christian  Movement  in 
France.  The  New  England  Magazine  for  the 
present  month  devotes  an  editorial  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  articles,  and  urges  its  readers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  recent  thought- 
ftil  literature  of.  France.  The  general  movement 
of  thought  disclosed  by  such  articles  as  these, 
the  reaction  from  atheism,  the  widespread  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  negative  thought,  and  the  ear¬ 
nest  though  too  often  blind  reaching  forth  aftei 
something  positive  as  a  ground  ot  faith,  is  in 
thia  address  of  Dr.  Chamlierlain’s  brought  home 
to  American  Christians  as  a  pressing  and  hope¬ 
ful  call  for  cooperation  with  French  Protest- 
suits  in  bringing  to  the  people  of  France  that 
•rfaich  they  are  seeking. 

The  moment  is  one  of  brightest  promise,  the 
opportunity  one  of  highest  importance.  The 
remarkable  success  of  the  McAU  Mission,  for 
example,  may  be  directly  traced,  not  so  much 
to  the  wise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which 
eminently  characterizes  it,  as  to  the  fact 
tha-t  Mr.  McAll  saw  the  immense  strategic 
value  of  the  moment  in  which,  and  the  class 
from  which,  his  call  to  that  work  came — the 
moment,  that  immediately  succeeding  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  commune;  the  class,  the  working 
men  of  Paris.  His  quickened  sense  of  the  situ- 
ntion  foresaw  what  the  best  thinkers  of  France 
are  now  seeing,  that  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  changes  of  1870-71  were  a  reaching  out 
of  the  popular  mind  for  something  definite  and 
practical  to  believe;  and  he  also  perceived,  what 
they  have  not  yet  apprehended,  that  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  helpful  movement  toward  this  end 
miut  b^;in  as  Christianity  began,  with  the 
working  class.  Dr.  Chamberlain  believes  that 
the  remarkable  advance  made  by  the  Protestant 
Church  iu  France  since  the  privileges  conferred 
by  Napoleon  released  it  from  the  fetters  which 
had  bound  it  in  helplessness,  proves  that  it  is 
the  proper  channel  of  that  religious  enlighten- 
ment  for  which  France  is  seeking.  He  sees  in 
the  spread  of  that  Church  a  prospect  of  won¬ 
derful  hope,  not  for  France  only,  but  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  “Make  France  Protestant,  penetrate  her 
with  »  living  faith,  and  you  recast  the  alliances 
of  Europe.”  “You  augment  the  world’s  mis¬ 
sionary  army  by  the  dauntless  countrymen  of 
those  who  ifforetime  carried  French  Missions  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.”  “You  put  on  Christ’s 
side  the  most  brilliant,  fervent,  chivalrous  na¬ 
tion  of  western  Europe.”  “The  evangelization 
of  France  is  to-day  the  supreme  missionary 
etrat^y.” 

It  is  because  the  French  Protestant  Church  is 
bitterly  poor,  not  in  men  of  ability,  courage 
smd  devotion,  but  in  money,  that  Dr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  American 
Cihristians,  especially  of  our  Church,  which  is 
«o  closely  akin  to  that  Church,  to  lend  to  it 
‘financial  support.  Happily  the  opportunity  will 
very  soon  be  brought  close  to  us :  a  deputation 
from  the  French  Missionary  Societies  is  about 
to  visit  this  country.  Its  members  arc  Profes¬ 
sor  Bertrand,  already  favorably  known  here, 
smd  Rev.  Theodore  Monod,  D.D.,  “beloved  for 
the  fathers’  sakes,”  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  numerous  aud  influential  Protestant  fam¬ 
ilies  ot  France,  and  in  his  early  vears  a  pastor  in 
one  of  our  own  frontier  towns.  They  will  speak 
to  the  churches  of  the  needs  and  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  this  time,  which  is  truly  one  of  relig¬ 
ious  crisis  in  Fradce, 


The  veteran  missionary.  Dr.  Happer,  has  very 
assuring  news  from  China,  which  he  elsewhere 
communicates  to  our  readers.  There  is  quiet  in 
the  Yangtze  Valley,  and  the  troubles  in  Man¬ 
churia,  if  not  fully  over,  are  aocertained  to  be 
of  a  local  nature,  the  encounters  of  rival  bands 
of  plunderers.  The  report  that  the  Emperor 
has  begun  the  study  of  English  is  confirmed, 
and  Dr.  Happer  attaches  great  significance  to 
the  event.  This  may  well  be,  for  nowhere  else 
in  all  the  world  has  a  ruler  such  influence  with 
his  myriad  people  as  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
The  news  from  China  is  thus  encouraging,  and 
fitted  to  excite  the  faith  and  effort  of  all  who 
would  see  her  redeemed  from  heathenism. 


A  Bible  Training  School  is  to  be  opened  in 
connection  with  the  Normal  and  Industrial  In 
stitute,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  Plans  for^a  build¬ 
ing,  with  class-rooms  and  dormitories  to'ac- 
commodate  about  one  hundred  students,  have 
already  been  drawn,  and  the  work  of  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  commenced  at  once.  Professor 
Washington  has  given  much  labor  and  time  to 
secure  this  building. 


iilltiti0tcr0  an^r  Cljitrcbcs. 


were  to  be  deprived  of  bis  kindly  counsel,  and 
before  separating  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clizbe 
with  substantial  tokens  of  their  love  and  es¬ 
teem.  The  erection  of  the  long-needed  parlors 
during  the  year  is  another  evidence  of  the  un¬ 
tiring  labors  of  the  pastor.  Mr.  Clizbe  has  won, 
and  retains,  the  respect  and  regard  of  this  en¬ 
tire  community  as  a  faithful  and  able  minister. 

Detroit. — The  Jefferson-avenue  Church  has 
made  excellent  progress  the  past  year,  as  aps.. 
pears  by  the  reports  presents  at  the  annual  ‘ 
meeting  last  week,  from  the  trustees  and  treas¬ 
urer.  At  a  meeting  of  the  society  last  spring, 
a  Building  Committ^  of  nine  persons,  consisting 
of  Hugh  McMillan,  William  H.  Elliott,  Henry 
Russel,  Truman  H.  Newberry,  W.  K.  Muir,  D. 
H.  Taylor,  James  H.  McMillan,  J.  Hill  Whiting, 
and  W.  K.  Anderson,  was  appointed,  and  em¬ 
powered  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  and  to 
make  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
edifice.  Chairman  McMillan,  of  the  Building 
Fund,  reported  that  $50,000  in  subscriptions 
was  already  assured,  leaving  a  balance  !to  raise 
of  about  $10,000.  He  had  no  doubt  that  this 
latter  sum  would  be  cleared  before  long.  The 
trustees  further  say :  “  Since  our  last  report  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Carson  has  been  duly  installed  as 
pastor  of  this  church  and  congregation,  and 
within  the  year  th^re  have  been  thirty  eight 
persons  admitted  to  the  membership,  twenty- 
two  on  profession  of  faith  and  sixt^n  by  let¬ 
ters  from  other  churches.  The  attendance  upon 
the  Sunday  services  has  largely  increased  under 
our  pastor’s  earnest  and  faithful  preaching. 
For  the  past  few  months  the  evening  worship 
has  been  in  the  Detroit  Opera  House,  where 
the  congregations  have  been  large  and  a  deep 
interest  has  been  manifested.  ’The  rentals  of 
the  Opera  House,  $60  per  night,  were  paid  for 
the  month  of  November  by  the  Hon.  James 
McMillan,  for  the  month  of  December  by  Mr. 
Hugh  McMillan,  for  the  month  of  January  by 
Mrs.  Helen  H.  Newberry.”  At  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting  M.  DeWitt  Loomis  volunteered 
to  take  care  of  the  February  rental  of  $60  per 
night.  F.  O.  Davenport  for  March,  and  W.  C . 
McMillan  for  April.  The  attendance  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  one.  Tlie  benevolent  offerings  of  this 
church  are  widely  distributed:  The  Board  of 
Home  Missions  get  $852,  of  which  $200  was  to 
aid  in  paying  the  debt ;  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  $639 :  Jaffna  College,  Ceylon,  India,  $82 : 
Relief  of  Disabled  Ministers  $350 :  Education  of 
Young  Men  for  the  Ministry  $186;  -Board  of 
Publication  $65;  Board  of  Church  ErMtion$188; 
Church  of  Christ,  Detroit,  to  rebuild,  $85; 
Board  for  the  Freedmcn  $200;  Presbyterian 
Alliance  of  Detroit  375;  Tappan^Hall,  Lecture 
Fund,  etc.,  $125;  Tappan  Hall,  Sackett  Fund, 
in  1890,  $20;  Detroit  Young  Vfen’s  Christian 
Association  $1  ,140;  Detroit  Industrial  School 
$122;  Detroit  Home  of  the  Friendless  $468.66; 
Detroit  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  $80;  Thomp¬ 
son  Home  for  Old  Ladies  $850;  Woman’s  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Foundlings’  Home  $7,010;  Cant. 
Bundy’s  “Gospel  Ship”  on  the  lakes  $896; 
Amercian  Sun  ia<'-school  Union  $2,860;  Central 
Gospel  Mission  $1,500.  By  the  ladies  in  1891) 
Collections  in  1891  for  the  Woman’2  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  were  $471.20,  and  for  Home 
Missions,  $485.86;  Pastors’  Aid  Society  $872.90. 
The  Music  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  D. 
H.  Taylor,  Wetmore  Hunt,  Truman  H.  New¬ 
berry,  Charles  A.  Ducharme,  and  William  C. 
McMillan,  has  done  a  great  amount  of  pains¬ 
taking  work  in  this  important  branch  of  the 
church  service. 

Saginaw. — The  First  Church,  lately  resigned 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Bruske,  has  called  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Bronson  of  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  and  he  has 
accepted  the  call.  A  strong  and  prominent 
church  has  thus  secured  an  able  and  succeesful 
pastor. 

Ann  Arbor. — The  Rev.  J.  M.  Gelston  has 
declined  the  call  to  the  Fnllerton-avenue  Church, 
Chicago.  So  well  furnished  a  man  is  always 
needed  where  he  is. 

Detroit. — Dr.  D.  C.  Marquis  of  the  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary  has  declined  the  call  of  West¬ 
minster  Church. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Somerville. — Monday  evening,  January  25tb, 
was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  installation  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Dewing  over  the  Union 
Square  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place,  a^ 
the  third  of  the  organization  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  among  the  young  people  of 
the  church.  The  occasion  was  rightly  made 
one  of  interest.  A  programme  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  and  readings,  interspersed  With 
reports  of  the  different  departments  of  ebur^ 
work  for  the  year,  held  the  attention  of  the 
large  audience.  The  pastor  responded  to  a  call 
for  an  address,  and  expressed  bis  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that  the  anniversary  of  his  installa¬ 
tion  and  that  of  the  organization  of  the  yony 
people  had  united  in  a  happy  wedlock.  He 
spoke  warmly  of  the  work  accomplished  by  tha 
young  people  during  the  year,  and  ot  the 
spiration  that  be  felt  for  all  the  depaitmenis. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Fay,  Mr.  Wababr  and  others 
addresses.  A  collation  concluded  a  delightiijl  - 
evening.  Jan.  10th  13  individuals  were  a4MI'^ 
to  this  church.  I 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — Special  Services. — Faith 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  James  H.  Hoadley 
pastor,  is  west  of  Ninth  Avenue,  at  No.  423,  in 
West  Forty-sixth  Street,  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
dense  population.  It  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a 
very  noble  work  among  a  crowded  and  needy 
population,  and  with  inadequate  resources,,  in 
respect  to  both  income  and  church  accommoda¬ 
tions.  In  a  casual  conversation  some  time 
since,  the  pastor  assured  us  that  there  need  be 
almost  no  limit  to  the  size  of  bis  Sabbath  con¬ 
gregation  and  Sunday-school,  if  only  his  church 
was  sufficiently  large  to  provide  comfortable 
seats  for  all  who  might  come.  Hardly  another 
man  in  the  city  could  put  forty  thousand  dollars 
to  better  use  than  could  the  able  and  zealous 
Dr.  Hoadle.?,  in  enlarging  or  rebuilding  his 
present  small  and  over-crowded  church.  We 
know  of  no  better  opportunity  to  put  money  to 
the  best  use  possible  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  needy.  A  series  of  special  religious  ser¬ 
vices  are  being  held  in  Faith  Church  this  week, 
with  preaching  every  evening. 

Rouse’s  Point. — A  new  church  was  organized 
here  several  months  ago.  and  on  Jan.  12  a  com¬ 
fortable  house  of  worship  was  dedicated.  Rev. 
Joseph  Dixon  of  Champlain  has  been  very  sue 
cessful  in  this  work,  in  addition  to  his  work  in 
Champlain. 

Saratoga. — Rev.  Albert  H.  Trick  was  in¬ 
stalled  over  the  Second  Chureh  Jan.  17.  As 
will  be  remembered,  he  succeeds  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Eells,  now  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Union. — With  the  church  at  this  place  this 
last  has  been  a  sort  of  Jubilee  Year.  Over  70 
have  been  added  to  the  roll,  and  an  old  debt  of 
twenty  years'  standing  (originally  $8,000)  has 
been  cleanly  cancelled.  The  society  is  more 
united  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and  is  re¬ 
ported  in  better  condition  than  ever.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Nellis,  and  his  people,  humbly  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  the  Divine  favor,  thank  God  and  take 
courage.  D. 

Rochester.  —  Generous  Gifts  —  Some  two 
months  since  I  wrote  The  Evangelist  of  the 
sudden  and  greatly  lamented  death  of  James 
H.  Kellogg,  an  active  and  influential  member 
of  the  Central  Church.  Though  only  resident 
in  Rochester  for  about  three  years,  he  had 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  church  and 
other  interests,  contributing  the  liberal  sum  of 
$2,U0U  to  the  new  Central  Church.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  useful  days  in  this  fine  cit^, 
and  had  just  fitted  up  a  beautiful  home  in 
Alexander  Street,  when  summoned  to  the  city 
above.  By  bis  will  he  provided  liberally  for  his 
family,  relatives,  and  servants,  and  left  the 
following  sums  to  objects  of  general  benev¬ 
olence:  American  Bible  Society  $3,000,  National 
Temperance  Society  $3,000,  American  Sunday- 
shool  Union  $1,000,  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  $3,000,  Trqstees  of 
the  General  Assembly  $1,000,  Rochester  Orphan 
Asylum  $1,000,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  $3,000, 
Presbyterian  ^ard  of  Relief  $1,000,  Children’s 
Aid  f^iety  $1,000,  Congregational  Church  of 
Bennington  Centre,  Vermont  (his  native  place), 
$1,000,  and  the  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  $1,000 
The  rest  and  residue  to  his  wife,  who  is  made 
sole  executrix.  But  after  all,  the  richest  legacy 
to  those  who  survive,  is  the  memory  of  his  well 
rounded  and  consecrated  life.  T.  M.  H. 

St.  Peter's  Presbyterian  Church. — The  Rev.  A. 
J.  Hutton,  intent  upon  things  to  interest  and 
profit  his  people,  has  been  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  in  the  afternoon  service  upon  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  That  band  of  tourists  who  went 
abroad  a  year  ago,  with  Prof.  J.  S.  Riggs  as 
their  chaperone,  brought  back  very  much  to  in 
struct  and  stimulte  their  congregations,  and 
the  public  also. 

Kinosboro. — Rev.  George  L.  McClelland  of 
Nortbville,  has  been  called  to  the  Kingsboro 
church. 

Chestebtown. — Mr.  Leroy  L.  Cameron  of  the 
Senior  class,  Princeton,  has  been  called  to 
Cbestertown,  N.  Y. 

Whitney’s  Point.— Rev.  S.  M.  Shaw  has  be¬ 
gan  his  work  at  Whitney’s  Point,  N.  Y. 

Albion. — The  Presbyterian  Church  i^rosper 
ing  under  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Eldward  Huntting 
Rudd.  The  people,  or  at  least  the  business  and 
young  men  of  the  congregation,  are  to  meet 
together  at  a  dinner  in  the  church  parlors  the 
present  week.  Doubtless  it  will  turn  out  a 
very  pleasant  occasion. 

Ripley. — Thiv  church  has  called  the  Rev. 
Theodore  H.  Peatchell  of  Lyndonville,  who  has 
accepted  their  unanimous  invitation  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  will  resign  his  present  charge. 
The  Ripley  congregation  hive  $2,000  in  hand 
towards  a  new  manse.  The  Lyndonville  con¬ 
gregation  part  with  Mr.  Peatchell  with  real  re¬ 
luctance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Week  of  Prayer  was  ob¬ 
served  as  usual  in  Tabor  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia  (Rev.  Willis  B.  Skillman  pastor). 
In  spite  of  the  great  sickness  that  prevailed, 
the  ^ople  came  in  a  mass  to  these  services. 


THE  PROPOSED  SALOON  LAW. 

The  bill  which  last  Friday  was  introduced  in 
both  chambers  at  Albany,  is  an  imperative  call 
to  all  friends  of  law  and  order  to  enter  at  once 
upon  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort  for  its 
defeat.  A  bill  so  inimical  to  the  interests  not 
of  this  city  only,  but  of  the  State,  has  seldom 

down  the 


Dr.  Happer  also  writes  very  hopefully  of 
Japan.  It  wlil  be  remembered  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  there  was  very  young,  when  in  ISW^he 
instituted  the  measures  which  have  resultV-iu 
a  representative  government  under  a  copijyu- 
tion.  A  Russian  lieutenant,  who  has  trailed 
much  in  Japan  of  late,  says  that  the  majwity 
of  the  better  class  there  are  only  waiting  for  an 
intimation  from  the  Emperor  to  recognize  Prot¬ 
estant  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  Japan. 
We  may  yet  see  a  nation  born  in  a  day  I  The 
Church  should  be  moved  to  special  prayer  for 
Japan  and  for  China. 


DEATH  OF  REV.  SAMUEL  N.  HILL. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  N.  Hill,  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Vassar,  Mich.,  dropped  dead 
at  the  residence  of  his  son,  at  Vassar,  January 
27,  1892.  Mr.  Hill  was  born  in  Susquehanna 
County,  Pa.,  March  15,  1815,  and  was  therefore 
nearly  76  years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  and  entered  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.  He  came  to  Vassar  in  1868,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  serv¬ 
ing  also  as  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  Principal  of  the  High  School.  In  1875  he 
went  to  Ludington,  Mich.,  where  he  remained 
thirteen  years.  He  was  also  pastor  and  teacher 
at  Birmingham,  Mich.  In  1888  he  returned  to 
Vassar,  and  had  just  succeeded  in  building  a 
new  church  edifice.  He  preached  ou  Sunday, 
January  24th,  and  the  next  day  was  taken  with 
the  grip.  He  leaves  three  sons,  Charles  C.  Hill 
of  Vassar,  William  H.  Hill  of  Chicago,  and  J. 
O.  Hill  of  Toledo.  A  good  and  faithful  man 
was  he,  and  he  has  died  in  the  harness. 


been  devised, 
already  insufiScient  safeguards  which  now  stand 
between  a  dangerous  trafiic  and  the  public,  by 
lowering  the  requirements  for  bondsmen  of  ap¬ 
plicants,  by  giviuK  to  liquor  dealers  privileges 
in  the  courts  which  it  withholds  from  those 
who  may  have  ground  of  complaint  against 
them,  by  freeing  the  saloons  from  necessary 
espionage,  by  permitting  certain  saloons  to  re¬ 
main  open  all  night,  and  all  of  them  to  be  open 
all  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  until  1  A.  M. 
of  Monday.  Every  one  of  these  provisions  di¬ 
rectly  threatens  the  welfare  of  society.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  precisely  what  will  be 
the  condition  of  things  in  a  city  which  like  ours 
boasts  of  one  saloon  to  every  two  hundred  in¬ 
habitants,  when  those  saloons  shall  be  open  all 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  working  man’s 
weekly  day  of  rest,  but  no  feat  of  imagination 
is  needed  to  show  that  the  condition  will  be  an 
appalling  one.  The  whole  community  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  defeat  of  this  measure,  aud  every 
church,  every  philanthropic  society,  and  every 
well-disposed  individual,  owes  it  to  the  com¬ 
munity  to  labor  bv  every  means  for  its  defeat. 
Already  the  temperance  societies  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Union  have  entered  upon  the  work,  but 
this  is  a  duty  which  no  one  can  delegate  to 
another.  Every  reader  of  The  Evangbust,  in 
whatver  part  of  the  State,  is  summoned  to  take 
active  part  in  defeating  this  most  dangerous 
bUl.  _ 

THE  FIGHT  OF  THE  OCTOPUS. 

The  regular  Republican  State  Convention  of 
Louisiana  has  adopted  its  political  platform  and 
nominated  its  State  ticket.  Its  platform  very 
energetically  denounces  all  trusts  and  monop¬ 
olies,  and  is  especially  forcible  in  its  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery  and  State- revenue 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  that  State. 
It  now  begins  to  seem  hopeful  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  Lottery  Amendment  will  be  defeated.  It 
certainly  will  be,  unless  the  defection  from  the 
principles  enunciated  in  party  platforms  is 
much  lager  than  is  generally  anticipated. 

A  noteworthy  and  hopeful  incident  in  t'lis 
canvass  in  a  State  whose  inhabtants  and  voters 
are  so  largely  Roman  Catholics,  is  the  issue  of 
Istters  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop 
Jaunsens,  severely  condemning  the  proposed 
Lottery  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  advising  all  Roman 
Catholics  to  vote  against  it.  While  this  advice 
is  severely  condemnea  as  injudicious,  if  not  im¬ 
pertinent,  by  The  Daily  States,  a  New  Orleans 
paper,  whose  editor  is  a  Lottery  Amendment 
man  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  will  probably 
divert  a  large  number  of  votes  from  the  Lottery 
Amendment,  and  to  the  support  of  a  sound 
morality  and  the  credit  of  the  State.  Vigilant 
watching  and  energetic  fighting  are,  of  course, 
still  necessary,  if  the  honor  and  liberty  of  the 
State  are  to  be  presverved. 


A  valuable  series  of  lectures  will  be  offered 
to  the  students  of  the  Union  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary  this  spring.  They  will  be  delivered  by 
Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn  of  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,  who  is  already  favorably  known  in  this 
country,  both  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  writer.  The 
subject  of  the  course  will  be  The  Place  of  Christ 
in  Theology,  a  subject  so  interesting  to  all 
thoughtful  people,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
others  beside  the  students  might  be  admitted 
to  the  lecture- room.  The  date  of  the  lectures 
is  not  yet  settled. 


There  was  a  good  audience  in  the  old  First 
Church  in  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Sunday  morning, 
on  which  occasion  the  pastor,  Dr.  Duffield,  gave 
three  discourses.  The  first  was  to  children,  the 
second  in  behalf  of  Home  Missions,  prefatory 
to  a  collection  for  that  object.  These  were  very 
short,  pertinent  talks,  and  led  up  to  a  sermon 
of  normal  length  and  of  great  excellence,  on 
Deut.  xxxii.  11.  This  church  has  just  lost  its 
senior  elder.  Prof.  Richard  H.  Bull,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  for  almost  half  a  century.  He  was 
associated  with  Prof.  Morse  in  the  experiments 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  telegraph, 
and  was  the  last  ot  a  body  of  distin^ished 
scholars  with  whom  he  was  associated.  Among 
them  were  Tayler  Lewis.  John  William  Draper, 
Benjamin  N.  Martin,  Elias  Loomis,  and  Prof. 
Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  His 
wife  and  two  sons  survive  him. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  receives  $384,000  a  year 
from  her  liquor  licenses.  This  has  enabled  the 
authorities  to  reduce  the  tax  rate  from  $1.85  to 
$1  55.  Whether  the  tax-payers  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  this  or  not,  will  depend  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  saloons  and  the 
diminishing  of  the  liquor  influence.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  has  been  a  great  reduction 
in  tne  number  of  the  saloons.  Whether  the 
liquor  influence  has  declined  or  not,  may  be  an 
open  question.  Since  prohibition,  except  in 
some  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  seems  as  far 
off  as  it  was  years  ago,  it  might  lessen  the 
number  of  saloons  by  another  increase  of  the 
license  fee.  While  such  a  step  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  many,  might  it  not  bring  some 
further  benefit,  which  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  could  not  otherwise  be  secured?  While 
any  amount  of  money  can  be  secured  from  this 
traffic  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  liquor  deal¬ 
ers  and  the  treasury  of  the  city,  the  societies 
and  associations  for  religious  work  are  receiv¬ 
ing  only  a  smsdl  amount  of  money.  They  have 
to  use  many,  and  sometimes  questionable,  de¬ 
vices  to  replenish  their  treasuries. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  “The  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  to  missions,  ”  in  the  Minis¬ 
ters’  Association,  January  25,  the  financial  side 
of  the  subject  of  missions  came  up,  and  some  of 
the  brethren  contended  that  ample  funds  will 
bring  the  men  to  do  the  work,  while  others 
thought  that  men  equipped  for  the  work  would 
bring  the  money  for  their  support. 

Evidently  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
With  thousands  offer- 


The  women  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have 
organized  a  Temperance  Association,  for  the 
promotion  of  a  higher  sentiment  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  Mrs.  Thomas  McCauley  of 
Chester,  Pa.,  is  the  President.  The  address  of 
the  Secretary  is  given  among  “  Notices”  in  an¬ 
other  column.  Correspondence  is  invited.  The 
organization  is  intended  to  be  general  in  its 
spirit  and  scope. 


It  would  astonish  people  to  be  told  what  a 
prominent  part  the  homely  word  “umbrella” 
has  played  in  the  world.  To  this  day  the  rulers 
of  Russia,  Persia,  India,  and  possibly  Germany 
and  Austria,  are  called  by  titles  that  have  the 
root- word  “umbrella.”  In  the  Indian  Museum 
of  London,  one  sees  the  seven  silken  tops  of  the 
umbrella  of  the  King  of  Burmah,  and  smiles  at 
it  as  a  senseless  toy ;  but  in  fact  the  umbrella 
represents  the  hemispherical  canopy  that  was 
the  Indian  idea  of  heaven.  Its  stick  was  the 
Deity,  the  “  sustainer”  of  the  canopy.  And  since, 
in  the  old  Vedic  times,  the  number  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  was  seven,  the  royal  umbrella  became  a 
sacred  symbol,  a  sort  of  confession  of  faith,  a 
perpetual  reminder  of  the  higher  and  the  en¬ 
during,  which  made  an  Oriental  devout  even 
when  he  was  intent  on  keeping  dry  or  cool. 


sides  of  this  question, 
ing  to  go  as  missionaries,  we  should  suppose 
that  a  deficiency  of  means  would  not  be  in  the 
way.  But  reason  as  we  may,  we  find  that  the 
Church  does  not  have  both— the  means  to  send, 
and  the  men  to  go.  When  both  of  these  shall 
have  become  ample,  then  the  work  of  the 
Church  will  not  be  the  halting,  hesitating,  dis¬ 
couraging  work  which  it  sotn^times  proves  to  be* 
And  yet,  the  giving  of  our  branch  of  the  great 
Church  universal,  is  not  so  discouraging  as  it  is 
sometimes  represented  to  be.  The  average 
amounts  per  member  to  all  the  causes,  and  to 
the  great  work  of  missions  especially,  are  stead¬ 
ily  increasing.  The  average  per  member  to  the 


THE  BRUSSELS  TREATY. 

At  the  eleventh  hour  the  United  Senate  rati¬ 
fied  the  international  compact  suggested  by  the 
Brussel’s  Anti-Slavery  Conference  of  1890,  for 
the  abolition  in  the  Congo  Free  State  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  exclusion  of  rum 
from  that  country,  by  a  heavy  duty  upon  its 
importation.  This  ratification,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  was  accompanied  with  the  dec¬ 
laration  that  as  this  country  has  no  possessions 
or  protectorates  in  Africa,  its  ratification  of  the 
treaty  is  hot  to  be  considered  as  indicating  any 
interest  in  the  possessions  or  protectorates  es¬ 
tablished  by  other  powers  on  that  continent,  or 
any  approval  of  the  expediency  or  lawfulness  of 
such  an  arrangement.  This  declaration,  how¬ 
ever,  in  no  sense  affects  the  operative  value  of 
the  ratification,  and  we  may  therefore  thank 
God  and  take  courage  in  the  hope  of  the  event- 


DEATH  OF  REV.  DR.  BACKUS. 

The  exercises  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
were  suspended  on  Monday  of  last  week  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Trum- 
bul  Backus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  long  a  trustee,  and 
whose  funeral  took  place  on  that  day,  he  hav¬ 
ing  died  on  Thursday  morning,  January  2lBt, 
at  his  home  in  that  city.  He  was  bom  in 
Albany,  January  27th,  1809,  graduated  at  Co- 
'lombia  Collie  1827,  studied  theology  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  Andover,  and  New  Haven,  and  was  settled 
over  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Schenec¬ 
tady  from  1832  to  1878,  when  he  resigned,  his 
health  and  eyesight  having  failed.  Dr.  Backus 
was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  first  reunited  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  He  was  greatly  respected  and 
beloved.  He  leaves  a  wife — daughter  of  the  late 
Chancellor  ‘Walworth — three  daughters  and  two 


A  San  Francisco  correspondent  writes  “  An 
Open  Letter”  to  The  Evangelist— which  we 
have  not  space  for  this  week — calling  attention 
to  what  he  regards  as  “  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
methods  of  the  Protestant  churches,”  namely, 
their  habit  of  keeping  closed  churches  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday.  He  urges  the  balding  of  a 
prayer-meeting  “early  every  morning,”  and 
that  the  churches  should  be  kept  ophn  the  rest 
of  the  day,  that  it  may  be  said  of  thlm  in  trath 
that  they  are  houses  of  prayer,  ^oons  and 
all  ways  of  temptation  are  open  I  night  and 
day,  why  not  the  gates  of  Gospel  gr^f 
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THE  NEW-TORK  EVANGELIST: 


THyRS 


DAY.' FEBRUARY  4.  1892. 


C»NOREGATIONAL. 

A  VEKMtABi*  IhinsTEK.— Rev.  James  Gilbert 
Cmrdelle  of  Schenectady  is  the  oldest  CJon^rega- 
<tional  clergyman  in  point  of  service  and  age 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  has  been  sixty 
years  in  the  ministry,  is  eighty  five  years  old, 
smd  is  preaching  yet.  He  is  described  as  over 
^six  feet  taU,  strught  as  an  arrow,  weighing 
two  hundred  pounds,  with  faculties  clear  and 
h^th  good.  Not  a  Sunday  passes  but  he  fills 
a  pulpit.  liom  choice,  he  now  official  at 
the  ^henectady  County  House,  a  mile  distant 
'from  his  residence,  to  and  from  which  he  walks 
<ev6ry  Sunday  afternoon,  rain  or  shine.  He 
greatly  enjoys  his  mission  among  the  poor  and 
unfortunate,  esteeming  it  a  privilege  to  minister 
to  them  ly  preaching  the  consolations  afforded 
'by  the  Go^l.  During  his  long  ministry, 
mostly  in  Central  Elastern  New  York,  he  has 
‘been  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  some 
twelve  churches,  including  the  elegant  and 
spacious  Congregational  Church  in  Schenectady . 
Large  numbers  of  persons  have  become  folio  w- 
•ers  of  Christ  under  his  preaching.  He  is  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Hon.  John  P.  Cordelle  of  Lisha’s  Kill, 
Albany  County,  a  once  prominent  Democratic 
politician  of  that  county,  and  an  uncle  of  Mr. 
•Grorge  R.  Nash  of  The  Sentinel,  published  at 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Chablotte. — Rev.  A.  ‘W.  Miller,  D.D.,  for 
_jaiore  than  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  First 
•Presbyterian  Church,  died  at  his  home  January 
10th.  He  first  became  pastor  in  Charlotte  in 
1855,  continuing  for  two  years.  Then  he  went 
to  Petersburg  and  took  cnarge  of  the  Tabb- 
etreet  Presbyterian  Church.  He  gave  up  that 
■charge  in  18^  and  returned  to  Charlotte,  since 
whi(m  time  he  had  continuously  served  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Church.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  native 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  a  learned  man, 
and  possessed  a  library  of  rare  value,  and 
among  the  treasures  which  he  collected  are 
many  proofs  sustaining  the  authenticity  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
matter  whi^  he  has  collected  upon  this  subject 
as  invaluable  to  the  historian.  It  ought  to  be 
duplicated,  and  the  originals  preserved  in  some 
place  quite  beyond  ordinary  cmamity  by  fire  or 
-other  element. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Albany. — Our  new  Governor  at  Albany,  if 
we  mistake  not,  is  the  son  of  a  once  worthy 
E^sbyterian  elder  in  Northern  New  York._  It 
goes  without  saying  that  he  had  a  good  bring- 
mg  up,  and  also  that  the  dangers  and  allure¬ 
ments  of  public  life  are  such  that  he  may  ^  in 
-some  danger  of  departing  from  the  simplicity 
which  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  rejoiced  in 
4uid  inculcated  upon  their  children.  The  Gov- 
•emor  is  at  liberty  to  call  in  such  participants 
in  his  inauguration  as  he  may  fancy,  and  if 
iiis  aim  was  to  secure  something  scenic  and 
striking,  he  quite  succeeded  by  making  choice 
of  Bishop  Doane  to  officiate,  though  at  the 
■expense  of  seemly  and  time  honored  ways.  The 
“liy  Lord  Bishop”  style  of  things,  which  the 
worthy  prelate  affects,  is  quite’  new  in  the  Cap¬ 
itol  at  Albany.  A  contemporary  says :  “One  of 
the  most  observed  of  tbe  participants  in  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  inauguration  of  Gov- 
•emor  Flower,  was  Bishop  Doane,  who  furnished 
the  prayer  that  p(%ceded  the  speeches.  The 
Biihop  affects  the  ultra- Anglican  style  of  cler¬ 
ic^  costume.  He  wears  knee-breeches  and  silk 
stockings,  with  a  closely  buttoned  coat  of  broad¬ 
cloth,  and  a  cape  of  the  same  material.  His 
head-covering  is  the  historic  palmer’s  hat,  with 
the  brim  tied  up  with  strips  of  ribbon,  and  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  neck  by  a  thin  chain  of  gold  is 
golden  crucifix.  Altogether  he  is  a  most 
picturesque  dignitary  of  the  church,  whether  on 
the  street  or  in  hie  pulpit.  When  he  appeued 
on  the  avenue  last  winter,  even  the  omnibus 
drivers  pulled  up  to  look  at  him.” 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  Laboest  Baptist  Chubch.— The  Ninth- 
street  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  now  numbers 
-over  one  thousand  members.  This  makes  it  one 
•of  the  largest  churches  in  that  denomination, 
the  largest  Baptist  Church  in  Ohio,  and  the 
largest  English-speaking  Protestant  Church  in 
-Cincinnati.  A  Baptist  ^per  says :  The  church 
is  growing  now  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 
Since  Rev.  Johnston  Myers  became  pastor,  the 
motto  has  been  “Cincinnati  for  Christ.”  All 
other  denominations  are  beginning  to  see  the 


advantages  of  the  plan  of  a  strong  centre,  with 
- • —  branches  or  outstations.  The  Meth¬ 


odists  are  about  to  adopt  this  plan.  Their  city 
mission  paper  advocates  the  abandoning  of  some 
of  the  weaker  churches  as  churches,  and  making 
them  branches  of  one  great,  strong,  central  or¬ 
ganization.  They  say,  after  discussing  tbe  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  plan  as  seen  in  the  work  of 
ihe  Ninth-street  Church :  “  It  is  son>ething  re¬ 
markable  that  we,  as  juethodists,  have  none 
of  us  had  the  practical  sagacity  to  anticipate 
our  Baptist  brethren  by  the  adoption  long  ago 
of  this  very  plan.” 


PRESBYTERIES. 


Tbe  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  Lec¬ 
ture  Room  of  the  Scob-h  Church,  on  Monday,  Februnry 
S,  at  8  p.M.  8.  D.  Albxandbr,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Platte  will  hold  its  spring  meeting 
at  Lathrop,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday.  March  8th,  at  7.80  p.  u. 

Walter  H.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 


WANTED. 

TWO  ladies  to  assist  for  four  months  in  nursing  in 
small  children’s  institution.  No  salaries  will  b$ 
paid,  but  a  careful  course  of  training  in  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  sick  children,  with  lectures,  and  certificate  If 
approved,  will  be  given.  Those  -wiping  to  fit  themselves 
for  work  either  in  institutions  or  among  the  poor  pre- 
ferr^.  Apply  with,  if  possible,  letters  from  clergymen 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


or  physicians  to  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  city, 
Monday,  February  8tb,  between  the  hours  of  12.80  and 


e  JO  p.  H. 


N  experienced  man  desires  a  position  as  sexton  in  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  or  near  New  York  or 

_ oklyn.  Address  K.,  care  N.  Y.  Evaroblist,  Box 

2880,  New  York  City. 


DEATHS. 


Wight.— At  Ba^City,_Mich..^  Jwi._  18,  Mis.  Carol^e 


Adams  Wight,  widow  of  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Wight,  D.D., 
aged  86  years  and  11  months. 

Lton.— At  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  25t^  Jennie  Tower, 
daughter  of  Phoebus  W.  and  Sarah  Wood  Lyon,  and 
granddaughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W,  Wood,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  her  age.  Interment  at  Greenwood. 

Tatlor.— Mrs.  D.  Taylor,  widow  of  the  late  Ebenezer 
8.  Taylor,  died  at  her  home  near  Bridgeville,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Jan.  27th,  in  the  87th,  year  of  her  age.  Her  death 
was  peaceful  and  happy. 


CHUBCH  TEMPERANCE  WORK. 

The  Xlxecntive  Committee  of  the  Pre^byterian  Woman’s 
Temperance  Association,  organized  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly’s  Permanent  Committae  on  Temperance,  desires 
tbe  co-operation  of  women  in  every  congregation  whose 
hearts  the  Lord  has  touched  in  relation  to  the  cause  of 
Temperance.  They  invite  correspondence  with  a  view 
at  beginning  work  in  each  church  and  Presbytery  under 
the  enpervislon  of  pastors  and  elders.  Persons  interested 
will  receive,  on  making  application,  pai>ers  giving  full 
information  about  the  Association,  and  copies  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  “Temperance  Work  by  Presbyterian  Wo¬ 
men.’’  Please  apply  to  Miss  8.  S.  Sterrett.  2183  Vine 
street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  en¬ 
closing  a  postage  stamp.  _ 

Mrs.  Thomas  McCaulbt,  President- 


l>eetare  at  New  Brighton.— Hon.  Erastns  Wiman  -will 


■“  How  to  Get  Rich.” 


What  My  Father 
Taught  Us 


By  MAMIE  DICKENS 


The  Eldest  Dau^ter  of 
CHARLES  DI(1KENS 


Short  chapters  under  such  heads  as 

Why  We  Were  Taught  Independence  My  Father  as  a  Master 


His  Interest  in  Our  Lessons 
His  Hatred  of  Falsehood 


The  Prayer  He  Taught  Us 
His  Advice  to  His  Children 


The  Love  of  an  American  Qirl 


A  Story,  by  the  Daughter  of  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 


A  Princess  Fair 

Poem,  by  the  Daughter  of  WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS 


LYONS  SILKS 


HOIRE  ANTIQUE, 
FACONNE,  RAYE,  GLACE, 
PLAIN  and  GLACE  VELOUTINE. 

ONDINE, 


Ne-w  and  Stylish  Colorings. 


White  Satin,  Faiiie  and  Veioutine 


FOR  WEDDING  GOWNS. 


Stripe  Silks  for  Bridesmaids’  Dresses. 


TAFFETAS,  GLACE,  AND  RAYE 

FOR  PETTICOATS  AND  Ly^OS. 


COLORED  SATINS, 


The  Talent  of  Reading  Wisely 

By  the  Daughter  of  JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER 


chIife  de  chine, 

Plain  and  Brocaded,  for  Ball  Dresses. 


IN  HEMOBlAJt. — Monuments,  Memorial  'Windows,  Memo- 
flal  tablsts,  etc.  Special  designs  sabmltted.  Send  for  Ulns- 
k.  J.  ds  B.  LAMB  SB  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


trated  hand-book. 


WOODliAWN  CEMETERY. 

TTTOOULAWN  station  <2ith  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad 
YV  Ofllce.  No.  20  East  Street. 


Hemoriai  Tablets, 


for  Churches,  Hospitals,  Libraries 
Public  Buildings,  etc.  These 
plates  can  be  made  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  either  of  one  metal  or  a 
combination  of  metals.  The  borders 
can  be  cast,  repousse  or  engraved. 

All  information,  together  with 
photographs  of  work  already  exer 
cuted,  cah  be  supplied  by  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Department  of  the 


Gorham  M’f’g  Co. 


SILVERSMITHS 

Broadway  and  19TH  Street,  N.  Y, 


The  Daughter  of 

WILLIAM  M.  THACKERAY 

contributes 


Stray  Glimpses 
of  Thackeray 


Mtccuhvau  cO  1 91^ 


NEW  YORK. 


Bringing  together  the  work  of  five  daughters  of  famous  literary  parentage 
in  the  FEBRUARY  number  of 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 


NEW  SHIPMENTS. 


J 


(PER  e.  8.  “  MAJESTIC,”  JAN.  29th.) 


SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS,  ON  THE  NEWS-STANDS 
rvATT?  YkrtT  T  A  Tk  the  JOURNAL  will  be  sent  to  any  address  during 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  the  entire  year  of  1892 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


PENTECOST’S  BIBLE  STUDIES  FOR  1892. 


HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 


A  NEW  BOOK 

(Now  printed  for  the  first  t^e) 


From  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  covering  tbe  INTERNATIONAL  S.  S.  LESSONS. 

By  GEO.  F.  PENTEiCOST.  D.D. 

Price,  CLOTH,  81.00.  Paper,  00  Cents.  For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

s.  c«3  oo., 

751  BROADWAY,  -  -  4  -  NEW  YORK. 


We  have  just  received,  per  last  !teamer, 
extensive  lines  of  Novelty  Dress  Goods  and 
our  Spring  importation  of  Paris  Robes. 
These  will  be  ready  for  inspection  and  sale 
to-day. 

Paris  Bell  Bohes,  with  foot-bands  incrus^ 
ed  in  steel,  in  a  variety  of  new  devices. 

The  new  Crepons  and  Crepon  Cashmeres, 
in  designs  taken  from  old  wood- carvings,  in 
shades  of  Military  Bed  and  Mink  Brown, 
for  the  coming  season. 

Our  collection  of  Woolens  for  this  season 
surpasses  in  assortment,  quantity,  and  style 
I  that  of  any  pre’irious  season. 

Early  buyers  will  find' many  advantages, 
as  we  have  marked  a  number  of  choice 
styles  at  special  prices  for  next  week. 


By  Thomas  Carlyle 

Lectnres  on  tbe 


HISTORY  OF  UTERATDRE 


Delivered  April  to  July,  1838.  12mo.  300  pages,  $1.00, 

Copyrighted. 


THE  SECRET  Oii|HER  POWER 

Is  easily  seen  in  her  pure,  i^Bst  face.  This  is  the 
FAVORITE  SCOTCH  AUTHoReSS.  ANNIE  SWAN. 

Whose  books  are  having  great  sale  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Tme  as  tmth, 
chaste,  bright,  and  elevated,  yet  entrancingly  interesting.  Try 

“  Maitland,"  "  Gates  of  Eden,"  "  Briar  and  Palm,"  "  Who  Shall  Serve." 

Or  any  other  of  her  great  storiee.  Either  of  the  above  one  dollar,  postpaid. 

CRANSTON  A  STOWE,  American  Publishers, 

CHICAGO,  CINCINNATI,  ST.  LODIS. 


James  MpCreery  &  Co. 


BROADWAY  &  1  1th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


A  new  classic  is  unexpectedly  added  to  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  publication  of  this  book.  The 
lectures,  twelve  in  number,  were  delivered  in 
London  in  1838.  One  of  the  lecturer’s  hearers 
took  complete  notes  of  the  course,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  lecture,  and  these  are  now  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time,  after  careful  editing 
and  abundant  annotation  by  Professor  J.  Reay 
Greene.  The  style  is  as  unmistakably  Carlyle 
as  the  sentiment ;  and  the  field  covered  is  the 
whole  course  of  literature  from  Homer  to 
Goethe.  In  manner  the  lectures  recall  those 
on  “Heroes,”  delivered  two  years  later,  and  the 
inimitable  Edinburgh  address. 

Life  of  Our  Lord  Upon  Earth. 

Considered  in  its  Historical  (9bronoIOKical  and  Geo- 
apraphical  Aspects.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Anorews. 
With  maps  and  plans.  Revised  edition  from  new 
plates.  8  VO,  $2.M. 

Mr.  Andrews’  book  has  long  been  a  recognized 
authority  among  clergymen,  students,  of  the 
Bible,  and  readers  generally  on  the  life  of  Christ. 
This  new  edition  presents  the  work-in  a  fresh 
form,  rewritten  throughout,  and  in  accord  with 
tbe  results  of  modern  research.  Its  value  is 
thus  apparent. 


New  York  City  Mission 

AND 

Tract  Society. 


NEW  YORK  SHOPPING. 


By  a  lady  of  experience.  Best  of  references.  Sendfer 
circular. 


OFFICE,  104-106,  BIBLE  HOUSE. 


MRS.  M.  W.  KETCHUM, 

106  W.  42d  Street. 


President,  MORRIS  K.  JESUP. 

Vice-President,  A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.D. 

Treasurer,  CONSTANT  A.  ANDREWS. 


‘The  FMhlonAble  Corset  SabsUtate.’* 


EQUIPOISE 


For  Ladies, 


A  I  ST  Misses, 
WW  n  I  W  I  and  Children. 


OBJECT :  To  Evangelize  New  York. 


MISSIONARIES:  Eleven  Men  and  Forty-Seven  Women. 
SEPARATE  CONGREGATIONS; 


***  Sold  by  oU  bookaeUera.  or  sent,  poalpaUX,  by 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


743-745  Broadway.  New  York. 


Three  English, 

Two  German, 

One  Italian, 

One  Jewish, 


DELIGHTFUL  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Exact  Truth.  By  PAN8T.  12mo.  60  cents. 


Girls  of  thirteen  and  upwards  will  thoroughly  enJoy 
this  bright  girls’  hook,  in  which  the  heroine  tells  her 
story  by  means  of  an  entertaining  diary.  The  Golden 
Texts  serve  ae  mottoes,  and  a  pleasant,  suggestive  story 
is  connected  with  each  one. 


Immortal  Hopes.  Compiled  by  Mary  J.  C.  Foeter. 
Introdnction  by  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.  24mo,  cloth,  with 
gold  and  silver.  60  cents. 


This  dainty  volnme  contains  such  exquisite  poems  as 
“  There  Is  No  Death.”  “  The  Undiscover^  Country^”  etc., 
with  bea'Jtifnl  full-page  illustrations.  A  lovely  Easter 
offering. 


The  Story  of  New  Mexico.  By  Horatio  O.  Ladd,  A.M. 
8vo.  Fully  illustrated.  $1.60. 


There  is  all  the  charm  of  romance  in  these  stirring 

•hlch 


annals  . of  an  ancient  and  .picturesque  country,  Jn  w] 


the  gallant  struggles  and  heroic  endurance  • 
martyrs  formed  a  thrilling  part. 


Christian 


The  Story  of  Massachusetts.  “  Story  of  the  States  ” 
Series.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  8vo.  Fully  il- 
Instrated.  $1.60. 


Of  all  the  histories  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  this  is  the 
,  Hale  ■ 


salient 
eeem  ‘ 


•t  po) 
like 


Snts  -with  a  power  and  interest  that  make  them 


My  Lady  Legend.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  of 
Adbrekt  Seobrstsdt  by  Anna  M.  Rydingsvard 
(Baroness  von  Proech'witz).  12mo.  $1.25. 


Dr.  Segerstedt  has  been  called  the  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  of  Sweden.  There  is  a  genial  moral  running 
through  these  charming  prose-poems,  many  of  which  are 
ideally  exquisite  in  spiritual  thought. 


The  Parkertown  Delegate.  By  Grace  LrvnrosTON, 
author  of  “A  Chautauqua  Idyl,”  “A  Little  Servant,” 
etc.  12mo.  Illnstrated.  60  cents. 

A  bright,  attractive  Christian  Endeavor  story,  which 
brings  out  its  lesson  in  pleasing  form. 

*•*  At  tbe  bookttorea.  or  sent,  postpaid,  by 


I.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  Publishers  Boston. 


HOUSE  FURNISHING. 


COOKING  UTENSILS.  CUTLERY.  CROCKERY, 

FINE  CHINA  AND  GLASS 
EDDY  REFRIGERATORS. 


(VBW  STORES). 

130  and  132  West  42nd  Street, 


Six  Sunday-Schools, 

Three  Day  Nurseries. 


CHURCHES  NEVER  CLOSED.  DAILY  MEETINGS. 


Evangelical,  Aggressive,  Wide  Awake. 

PLEASE  HELP  US  NOW. 


DOUBLE  THB  WBAR  OP  AliY  CORSET. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  finely  llloetimted  book  on 


SENSIBLE  DRESSING 


Which  oontatne  a  list  ofmerchanU  who  lell  the  Equipolie 
Walet.  If  they  are  not  aold  In  your  city,  you  can  order 
flrom  ns  by  mell  without  extra  ezpenae. 

OEORGE  FROST  A  CO.,  31  Bedfurd  Street,  Rostoh. 


For  Your  Singing  Class. 


LEASON  &  LAFFERTY’S 

GRADED  COLLECTION. 


A  Wide  Awake,  Progressive  Text  Book 

WITH  A  mrS  OOLLBCTION  OF 


SOHGS  FOR  PRACTICE  ARD  RECREATIOH. 


178  pagea,  S6.00  per  dozen. 

Sent  on  approbation  on  receipt  of  60  centa. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  £.  9th  Street,  New  York,  91  Randolph  St.,  Cbteago. 


PRESBYTEBIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 

PAPERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


No.  1. 


TO  BE  ISSUND  MONTHLY 

NOW  BEADY. 

OBNDUIilTY  OF  INOBNDULITY, 
BY  REV.  A.  T.  PIERSON,  0.0. 


No.  2. 


CONFORMITY  TO  THB  WOHLD, 
BY  REV.  HOWARO  CROSBY,  0.0.,  LL.0. 


16mo,  Paper  Covers.  Price,  10  Oente,  net,  each 

Addreee  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt, 

1884  Cheitnut  Street,  PhOadeiphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  &  DRUMMOND, 

711  BBOADWAT,  NBW  TOBK. 


•BUPERIDR  liUTRITIQN-THE  UFC." 


WnaQRESCOlffKJDND  or 

IPURECQDLIVEROILI 

AND  PBOSPHATES  OF 

IdllUBe  80DA,1R0N. 


I® 


For  the  Cure  of  Conanmptlon,  Congha,  Colda,  Aath-  | 
ma.  Pneumonia,  Inflnenxa,  Bronohltla,  De¬ 
bility,  Waating  Dlseaaea,  and  Serofu- 
lona  Humora. 


ten 


Almost  as  palatable  as  cream.  It  can  be  taken  with 
pleaenre  by  delicate  ilersons  and  children,  who,  after 
using  it,  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  assimilates  with  the  food, 
increases  the  fiesh  and  appetite,  bnilds  np  tbe  nervous 
system,  rMtoree  energy  to  mind  and  body,  creates  new, 
rich  and  pure  blood,  in  fact,  rejnvenates  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem. 

FLESH,  BLOOD,  NERVE,  BRAIN. 


THE  GREAT^EDICINAL- 


THE 


Hamilton  Trust  Company, 


19  MONTAGUE  STREET,  BROOKLYN, 

WILL  RECKIYE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AT  PAR  FOB 


$800,000  COMMON  STOCK  OF 


“Journeay&Burnhain” 


ESTABLISHED  1S44.  HfCOEPOBATED  1891. 


Par  value  of  Shares,  $100  each. 

Full  paid  and  Non-assessable. 


Stockholders  have  no  personal  liability. 


Capital,  $1,000,000, 


DIVIDKD  INTO 


PBEFEBBED  STOCK, 
COMMON  STOCK, 


•500,000. 

•500,000. 


The  company  has  no  bonds  and  Is  without  debt  of 
any  kind. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  company  are  divided  between 
the  Preferred  and  Common  Stock,  upon  the  basis  of 
8  PER  CENT,  to  the  former  and  1»  PER  CENT,  to  the 
latter,  and  all  further  profits  are  divided  equally. 


OFFICERS  OP  THE  COMPANY. 
LAYMAN  S.  BURNHAM.  President. 

HUGH  BOYD,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 
(Surviving  membera  of  the  Vote  firm  of  Meean.  Joumeay  A 
Burnham.) 

I  JOHN  M.  CONKLIN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

DIRECTORS. 

LAYMAN  8.  BURNHAM,  WILLIAM  A.  HALL, 

HUGH  BOYD,  ETHAN  ALLEN  DOTT 

JAMES  THOMPSON,  F.  A.  PAB80NS, 

JESSE  C.  WOODHULL,  M.  W.  BAB8E, 

JOHN  M.  CONKLIN. 

REGISTRAR  of  STOCK, 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  COMPANY. 

DEPOSITORIES.  * 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  COMPANY, 
NATIONAL  CITY  ^NK. 


The  firm  of  Messrs.  JOURNEAY  A  BURNHAM,  oP 
Brooklyn,  Importers  and  Dealers  In  Dry  Goods,  was  es¬ 
tablished  In  January,  1844,  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Joumeay  and 
Mr.  Lyman  8.  Burnham.  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
Hugh  Boyd  became  a  partner,  and  the  firm  remained 
unchanged  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Jonmeay  a  year  ago 
necessitated  a  reorgranization,  and  its  conversion  Into  a 
corporation  was  accomplished. 

The  reputation  of  the  firm  for  honorable  dealing  and 
for  the  high  class  of  goods  which  it  handles  has  always 
been  recognized,  and  its  credit  and  that  of  the  company 
succeeding  It  is  the  highest  accorded  by  the  Commercial 
Agencies  of  the  country.  It  has  over  80,000  patrons,  not 
only  In  Brooklyn,  but  throughout  tbe  New 
Statee,  New  York,  jnow  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary¬ 
land,  and  extending  as  far  South  as  Texas,  and  as  fsr 
West  as  lo'wa. 

Its  career  has  been  one  of  continued  prosperity,  the 
sales  for  upward  of  forty  years  past  having  amounted, 
to  over  •1,250,000  per  annnm.  For  the  three  months 
ending  Dec.  81, 1891 — the  first  complete  quarter  of  the  cor  - 
poration— Its  gross  business  amounted  to  •386,965.17, 
being  •71,943.48  greater  than  the  boslness  of  the  firm 
during  the  same  period  in  the  preceding  year.  Tbe  net 
profits  for  the  qn^er  were  •87.777.18,  being  at  the 
annual  rate  of  8  per  cent,  npon  the  Preferred  Stock, 

12  per  cent,  npon  the  Common  Stock,  and  a  surplus 
equal  to  5 11-100  per  cent,  upon  both,  making  In  all  13 
li-lOO  per  cent,  npon  the  Preferred  Stock  and  17 
11-100  per  cent,  npon  the  Common  Stock.  It  is* 
however,  exiiected  that  the  business  will  show  a  much 
greater  increase  after  March  Ist,  npon  which  date  the 
company  will  remove  from  its  present  limited  and  Incon¬ 
veniently  located  premises  on  Atlantic  Avenue  to  its  new 
and  commodious  building  now  nearly  completed  at  the 
junction  of  Fulton  Street  and  Flatbneh  Avenue. .  Thl»— - 
site  was.  selected  after  due  consideratloa,  and  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  bo  the  most  advantageons  location  in  the  City 
of  Brooklyn  for  a  dry  goods  business.  It  is  reached  by 
seven  different  lines  of  street  cars.  Is  opposite  the  station 
of  both  elevated  railroads  and  within  two  blocks  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  station,  whereas  the  present  loca¬ 
tion  Is  reached  by  but  two  lines  of  street  cars.  The  re¬ 
moval  is  In  response  tc  r'|iopnlar  demand,  and  universal 
•'ve  been  received  of  the  con- 


Thls  preparation  is  far  superior  to  ail  other  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Cod-Liver  Oil :  It  has  many  Imitaters,  bat  no 


equals.  The  results  following  its  use  are  its  best  recom¬ 
mendations.  Be  sure,  as  yon  value  your  health,  get  tbe 
inoine.  Manufactured  only  by  Da.  Amu.  B.  Wilbob, 
aemist,  Boston,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Dmggists. 


THIS  ORIGINAL  AND  WORLD  RENOWNED  DIETETIC 
Preparation  is  a  Substance  of  UNRIVALLED  PURITY 
AND  Medicinal  Worth,  A  Solid  extract  derived  by 


Ak  am  This  amount  In  cash  will  boy 

■n  ■■  ■■  ■  ■  choice  lots  in  Minneapolis, 

^  M  1 1 1 1  which  are  now  worth  •5,000, 

A  ^  1 1 1 1  and  will  soon  be  worth  •tO.OOO 
mM  m  ^0  %0  But  I  must  have  money  at  once 

T  J  This  is  an  excellent  opportuni¬ 

ty,  and  will  bear  the  most  rigid  Inveetlgation. 

L»  C.  YV  ALDBON, 

1716  Hewitt  Avenue,  St,  Paul,  Mlztm 


A  New  Process  from  Very  Superior  Growths  of 
Wheat— Nothing  More.  It  Has  Justly  Acquired 
THE! Reputation  of  Being  the  Salvator  for 


^ND  THEAGED. 

AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOR  THE  GROWTH 


AND  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND 


OHILfI>RE>]N 


A  SUPERIOR  NUTRITIVE  IN  CONTINUED 
Fevers  and  a  Reliable  Remedial  agent 

IN  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  ANO  INTESTlNCa 

501.0  BV  DRUBGiSTB 

•HIPFINa  DEPOT— UOHN  CARLES  SO  NS.- NEW  •YORK' 


assurances  of  approva' 
tern  plated'^ange. 

The  company  Is  mai 
Board  of  Directors,  by 
late  firm,  aided  by  its  > 


under  the  control  of  its 
irviving  members  of  the 
iwn.  reliable,  and  experi¬ 


enced  staff  of  empIoyee8.~'^fes8r8.  Lyman  8.  Bomham 
and  Hugh  Boyd,  and  Mr.  John  M.  Conklin,  for  many 
years  associated  with  the  late  firm,  have  entered  Into  an 
agreement  'with  the  company  to  remain  In  its  service 
until  July  1, 1896,  and  for  such  longer  period  as  their  ser¬ 
vices  may  be  required. 

The  stock  now  offered  Is  the  balance  of  that  issued  by 
the  company  to  acqalre  the  Interest  of  the  dteeaeed  part¬ 
ner.  The  eight  per  cent,  stock  which  was  offered  in  July 
last  was  largely  oversabecrlhed,  and  was  allotted  pro 
rata  among  nearly  six  hundred  appUcante.  It  is  now 
quoted  106  ex  dividend  bid,  with  no  stock  offeied. 


CONDITIONS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Ten  per  cenL  npon  application  balance  within  ten  days 
after  allotment.  The  right  is  reserved,  should  the  appll- 
catloDB  exceed  the  amount  offered,  to  allot  a  less  amount 
than  that  snbecribed  for.  Preference  In  allotment  will 
be  given  so  for  as  is  practical  to  the  enstomers  of  the 
honse. 


Prospeetus  and  form  of  application  eon  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned  and  application 'Utay  be  mnde 
to  them  direct  or  throogh  loeol  bonks. 


HAMILTON  TRUST  COMPANY, 
1 9 1  Moutague  Street,  Brooklyn, 


OB 


CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK, 


15  Nassau  Street,  New-York. 


Brown  Brothers  dz  Co.* 


ranA.,  nw  'tobk,  -...w*. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORB. 
OONXBOTSD  BT  PBTVXn  'WIBBS. 

Membera  N.  Y.,  Philo,  and  Baltimore  Stook  ■znh'a 
We  bay  and  s^  afi  first  olaas  Invest  ■r  .  . 

mmt  Secorttles  for  oastomen.  Ware-  111 
celve  aoooanta  of  Banka  ’ '****“*®"A 


poratlons,  Firms  and  tndlvldnaU  on  Cfonvxwldloe 
favorabls  terms  and  make  coUeetton  of  1966111x11010 


drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all 

Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn 

coontriea 

Letters 


point _ _ _  «...  mmm 

I  In  die  United  Stetas  cn  fwKgB 


lU  In  the  Unltad  States  and 


We  also  boy  and  aeU  Bills  of  _ _ _ ,  . . 

and  make  mble  transfers  to  all  polati  t  lit 
make  ooUections  and  lasne  rirninmiilsi  mm 
U1  Travellsrs’  Oredlta,  avnllaUo  In  nil  nniW  of 

Credit. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  00..  LONDON. 


:si 


UNITED  STATES 
NATIONALBANK, 


41  &43  WALL  STBEFT.  NEW  YORK. 
(Bonk  omas  bulldiiic  41  •  4S  Wall  Bt.) 
Capiua,  ...  MBOOPOO, 

Surplus,  ...  $500j000. 


JAMX8  H.  PABXMB,  Piestdoilt, 

WILLIAM  F.  THOMPtOK.  ▼WPies., 

HBintT  O.  HOFK1K8,  Oaskleg 


TnuuNMJtB  ft  Q«ii«ral  TtewWwg  BnaiiMM. 


XUM 


SETITAL  IN  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  fall  term  closed  in  the  midst  of  a  series 
of  meetings  which  brought  a  great  blessing 
both  to  the  College  and  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munity.  The  work  was  begun  by  Rev.  E.  A. 
Elmore  of  Knoxville,  who  was  with  us  eight 
days,  and  did  good  work.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  C.  A.  Duncan  of  Jonesboro  for  a  few  days, 
there  being  much  thoughtfulness,  but,  as  yet, 
little  manifestation  of  interest.  The  work  was 
then  continued  by  Rev.  J.  W,  C.  Willoughby, 
D.D.,  who  has  charge  of  Salem  church,  which  is 
in  connection  with  the  college,  and  by  the  writer. 
It  was  ten  days  before  there  were  very  marked 
results.  There  were  forty-five  conversions,  as 
far  as  known,  leaving  only  a  very  few  students 
who  were  not  professing  Christians.  Such  a 
complete  transformation  is  seldom  witnessed. 
Previously  the  sentiment  among  the  young  men 
was  largely  anti  Christian,  now  it  is  the  re¬ 
verse.  Some  who  before  were  leaders  in  sin  and 
eyen  professed  infidels,  afterward  were  very 
sealous  in  bringing  their  companions  to  Christ. 
It  was  a  work  principally  among  the  young 
men.  Nearly  all  the  young  ladies  were  Chris 
tians  before  the  meetings  began.  The  outlook 
at  first  was  anything  but  encouraging.  Many 
would  not  attend,  and  some  were  ready  to 
thwart  the  purpose  of  the  meetings.  But  ear¬ 
nest,  importunate  prayer  preyailed  throughout. 
The  work  was  a  quiet  one  from  the  beginning. 
Every  one  seemed  deliberate,  and  to  have  an 
intelligent  apprehension  of  what  he  was  doing, 
before  coming  to  a  decision.  This  was  largely 
in  consequence  of  having  trained  workers  in  the 
inquiry -room.  The  meetings  lasted  three  weeks 
and  two  days.  About  a  week  before  the  close, 
Dr.  Willoughby  began  a  meeting  at  a  school 
house  not  far  off,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighborhood.  This  was  but  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  work  begun  here,  and  resulted 
in  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  additional 
professions.  The  people  here  speak  of  this  as 
.  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  hopeful  revivals 
in  the  history  of  the  College.  It  was  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  work,  and  seemed  to  prosper,  whoever 
did  the  preaching.  “Truly  the  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.” 

The  College  has  just  closed  a  very  prosperous 
term.  The  attendance  was  large.  Harmony 
prevailed,  and  the  students  did  satisfactory 
work.  The  present  term  opens  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  in  numbers,  there  being  up  to 
date  about  two  hundred  in  all  departments. 
We  might  have  a  still  greater  increase  if  we 
could  accommodate  all  who  apply.  We  very 
much  need  an  additional  dormitory.  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  part  of  the  South  are  awakening  to 
the  importance  of  a  higher  Christian  education 
as  never  before.  But  many  are  too  poor  to  send 
their  children  to  college,  however  eigerly  they 
may  desire  to  do  so,  and  the  country,  poor  at 
best,  especially  for  agriculture,  and  still  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  havoc  and  disheartening  effects 
of  the  war,  is  not  able  to  erect  such  buildings 
and  provide  such  apparatus  and  conveniences  as 
are  needed  for  educational  work  as  it  should  be. 

Then  the  Women’s  Executive  Committee  of 
New  York  have  decided  to  establish,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  College,  an  Industrial  Institute 
for  boys,  and  many  will  doubtless  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  an  opportunity  to  get  a  college 
training  as  well.  Such  an  increase  will  make 
the  demand  for  a  new  dormitory  still  mure  im¬ 
perative.  The  industrial  school  will  very  fit¬ 
tingly  meet  the  needs  of  this  whole  section  of 
country.  To  illustrate  how  eager  the  young 
people  are  to  get  an  education,  and  what  they 
do  in  the  face  of  poverty,  a  young  man 
came  in  to  day,  having  walked  from  his  home 
in  North  Carolina,  thirty-six  miles  through  the 
mountains.  He  e^^pects  to  make  his  way  for 
the  most  part  by  manual  labor.  His  sister 
came  a  week  ago,  and  walked  over  half  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  population  in  this  mountain  region 
is  largely  descended  from  the  Scotch  Irish,  and 
their  history  in  America  shows  that  it  pays  to 
educate  such  stock. 

Further,  the  history  of  this  College  is  one  of 
the  best  pleas  for  the  patronage  of  the  friends 
of  education  generally.  It  was  the  first  institu¬ 
tion  for  higher  education  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  having  been  founded  in  1777.  It  was  first 
chartered  as  a  college  in  1795,  Dr.  Samuel  Doak, 
of  blessed  memory,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
College,  being  the  first  President.  It  has  sent 
forth  a  long  line  of  useful  men,  many  of  whom 
became,  and  are,  prominent  in  professional  and 
business  life.  A  few  thousand  dollars  could 
Bowhere  more  unquestionably  accomplish  a 
great  and  permanent  good  than  at  this  time- 
honored  institution,  so  signally  blessed  of  Ood 
through  its  whole  history,  which  is  one  with 
that  of  East  Tennessee  in  its  struggles  before 
and  since  the  war.  Though  under  Presbyterian 
auspices  the  College  is  non-sectarian. 

After  eight  years  of  efiScient  service  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Willoughby  resigned  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  of  last  summer,  upon  which  the  Trustees 
elected  the  undersigned,  who  graduated  at 
Wabash  College  in  1884,  and  spent  two  years  of 
his  theological  course  at  Princeton,  finishing  at 
MoCormick  in  1887.  After  three  years’  pas 
toral  service  at  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Princeton  in  1890-91  for  a  post-gradu¬ 
ate  course  in  the  Seminary  and  College. 

Any  who  may  feel  prompted  to  aid  the  Col¬ 
lege,  either  in  the  way  of  donations;  books  for 
the  library,  or  funds  to  assist  wortny  students 
who  are  not  able  to  pay  all  their  expenses,  may 
communicate  with 

(Hbv.)  James  T.  Cooteb,  President. 
Washivotoh  COU.BGB,  Tbrx.,  January  SSth,  1882. 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 

Oood-nisbt,  pretty  Sun.  good-nigtat ; 

I've  watched  your  purple  and  golden  light 
While  yon  are  siDkiug  away. 

And  some  one  has  Just  been  telling  me 
You're  making,  over  the  shining  sea. 

Another  beautiful  day : 

That  Just  at  the  time  I  am  going  to  sleep. 

The  children  tnere  are  taking  a  peep 
At  vour  face— beginning  to  say 
“  Good-  morning  I  ”  just  when  I  say  “good-night  I  ’’ 
Now,  beautiful  Sun,  if  they've  toid  me  right, 

I  wish  you'd  say  good-mornin<;  for  me 
To  all  the  little  ones  over  the  sea. 

—Sydney  Dayre. 


GERMANY. 

From  a  recent  number  of  Luthardt’s  Church 
Times  we  take  the  following : 

The  Berlin  University  registers  for  the  winter 
semester  6,371  matriculated  students.  An  addi¬ 
tional  number  of  2,971  receive  the  privilege  of 
hearing  lectures,  making  a  total  of  8,342  stu¬ 
dents.  Of  these,  707  are  in  the  faculty  of  the¬ 
ology — a  decrease  as  compared  with  former 
years.  The  corps  of  teachers  numbers  334. 

A  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Silesia  have  given  up  their  posts  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  railroads.  Better  compensation 
is  assigned  as  the  reason. 


A  statistician  reports  suicide  on  the  increaw. 
The  city  of  Berlin  reports  for  the  last  year  62 
children  (persons  fifteen  years  or  under)  in  the 
list  of  suicides. 


The  complaints  made  a  few  years  ago  con¬ 
cerning  the  scarcity  of  theologic^  students  are 
no  longer  heard.  The  year  just  closed  shows 
that  while  twenty-five  appointments  in  the 
8axon  Church  became  vacant,  seventy  eight 
candidates  have  passed  their  examinations.  The 
proepect  'for  these  young  theologians  is  not  en¬ 
couraging. 


December  24  died  Professor  J.  Janssen  of  the 
Frankfort  Oymnasium,  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion.  He  was  widely  known 
for  his  “  History  of  the  German  People  at  the 
Close  of  the  Middle  Age.”  This  work,  ingen¬ 
iously  constructed  and  written  with  ostenta- 
Aious  use  of  the  original  souroes,  sought  to 
|»rove  that  the  Reformation  was  the  spiritual, 
moral  and  political  deetruction  of  Germany. 
Probably  no  more  signal  example  of  '  '•Itra- 
■aontane  ingenuity  can  do  has  yet 


A  KING’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Mrs.  M.  H.  Faris. 

It  was  a  fine  winter  morning.  A  light  snow 
was  falling,  and  the  air  wis  just  cold  enough 
to  give  one  a  sense  of  pleasant  exhilaration. 
The  holidays  were  over,  and  this  was  the  second 
day  of  the  new  year.  Gertrude  Dawton  had 
just  spent  the  fortnight  of  vacation  at  home. 
She  had  been  in  a  flood  tide  of  happiness,  and 
no  wonder.  It  was  the  return  after  her  first 
prolonged  absence  from  home ;  then  parents  and 
brothers  and  hosts  of  friends  to  give  her  wel¬ 
come  back,  aside  from  the  mafiy  sources  of  en¬ 
joyment  at  this  merry  season  of  the  year,  all 
conspired  to  render  the  occasion  a  red  letter 
one  indeed. 

But  now  she  was  returning  to  school.  A  half 
hour  since  she  had  given  her  loved  ones  good¬ 
bye,  and  found  herself  well  settled  in  the  cars 
for  her  ride  of  three  hundred  miles.  For  rea¬ 
sons  which  we  will  give  by-and-by,  her  ticket 
entitled  her  to  a  seat  in  the  ordinary  coach 
instead  of  in  the  more  comfortable  Pullman. 

After  a  hasty  survey  of  her  fellow- passengers, 
and  not  feeling  much  interest  in  any  one  around 
her,  she  tried  to  read,  but  after  several  unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  laid  the  book  aside,  and  gave 
herself  to  her  own  thoughts.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  she  was  in  a  sober  mood.  In  imagina¬ 
tion  the  faces  of  the  loved  home  circle  passed  in 
review  before  her,  and  she  thought  of  bow  each 
was  employed  at  that  moment.  Her  father, 
who  had  accompanied  her  to  the  depot,  was 
undoubtedly  in  his  office  before  this.  Her 
brother  Charlie  had  started  last  night  at  mid¬ 
night  on  his  return  to  college.  She  knew  he 
was  still  travelling,  for  his  was  a  long  journey. 
Then,  there  were  her  two  little  brothers,  Paul 
and  Josie,  who  would  be  in  school  this  morn¬ 
ing,  one  of  them  in  the  kindergarten.  What  a 
space  of  years  between  herself  and  those  two, 
she  thought.  What  bad  once  filled  the  vacant 
places!  Two  lovely  sisters  who  bad  gone  to 
dwell  in  the  home  above,  whom  she  well  re¬ 
membered.  Then  her  thoughts  turned  lovingly 
to  her  mother.  How  she  must  miss  her  only 
daughter,  and  for  how  many  months  she  must 
do  without  her  I  But  she  knew  she  was  busy 
this  morning,  going  from  room  to  s-oom,  setting 
her  house  in  order,  missing  her  absent  son  and 
daughter  as  no  one  else  could,  but  wearing  a 
smiling  face,  as  mothers  are  wont  to  do,  for 
those  still  at  home. 

Then  Gertrude  took  a  peep  into  her  own 
room,  which  in  merry  mood  she  called  her  “cozy 
den.”  It  was  an  east  room,  with  large  win¬ 
dows  and  pleasant  outlook.  She  saw  again  the 
tokens  of  love  or  remembrance  which  she 
bad  received  within  the  last  week  or  so.  Here 
was  a  fine  statuette,  there  an  artistic  vase, 
yonder  in  her  book-case  some  richly  bound  vol¬ 
umes,  while  packed  away  in  the  drawers  of  her 
dresser  were  numerous  trifles,  some  of  them 
costly,  others  valued  because  the  handiwork  of 
some  dear  friend.  Among  them  was  her  Uncle 
Myron’s  gift,  a  jewelled  necklace.  Then,  in¬ 
voluntarily  glancing  down  at  the  littls  silver 
cross  she  wore  in  her  dress,  she  said  to  herself : 

Mamma  was  right.  I  have  no  use  for  that 
now,  this  suits  me  better.” 

In  this  review  of  her  pleasures,  Gertrude 
began  to  suspect  there  was  a  little  selfishness 
mixed  up  with  them  all,  and  it  was  with  a 
good  deal  of  satisfaction  that  she  remembered 
two  visits  made  within  the  last  week,  one  with 
her  mother  to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  the 
other  a  call  she  herself  had  made  on  a  poor, 
sick  boy,  who  bad  been  in  her  mission  Sunday- 
school.  How  very  grateful  all  had  been  fur  the 
fruit  and  other  comforts,  but  above  all  for  the 
visit  itself  t 

Then  she  fell  to  wondering  about  the  great 
difference  in  the  lot  of  people,  what  could  be 
done  about  it,  and  kindred  topics,  which  have 
troubled  wiser  heads  than  that  of  this  seven¬ 
teen-year-old  girl. 

At  length,  realizing  that  she  needed  change  of 
thought  for  awhile,  she  again  took  up  her  book, 
and  for  a  time  was  so  much  engrossed  that  lit¬ 
tle  note  was  taken  of  anything  around  her. 
By-and-by  she  heard  a  gentleman  near  her  re¬ 
mark  to  one  beside  him,  “It  may  be  a  big 
storm  yet,  more  than  the  Signal  Service  warned 
us  of.”  On  looking  out  she  was  surprised  to 
see  buildings,  fences,  everything  deeply  cov¬ 
ered  ^ith  snow  I  The  soft,  light  flakes  of  the 
morning  had  been  coming  down  thick  and  fast 
for  nearly  three  hours,  but  the  flakes  were  much 
finer  now,  and  it  had  grown  colder. 

Presently,  two  or  three  shrill  whistles  were 
beard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  train  was 
switched  off  on  a  siding.  “  What  is  it!  What’s 
the  matter!”  was  heard  on  every  side.  When 
the  train  stopped,  the  gentleman  whom  Ger¬ 
trude  had  beard  remark  about  the  storm,  had 
gone  out,  but  presently  returned,  and  thinking 
she  might  be  alarmed,  said :  “  There  is  a  block¬ 
ade  some  distance  ahead,  but  it  is  not  heavy, 
and  will  soon  be  cleared  off.” 

Thus  being  assured,  Gertrude  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  Most  of  the 
passengers  bad  left  the  car,  and  her  first  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  fullow,  but  on  second  thought, 
she  decided  to  remain.  The  place  was  a  little 
hamlet.  On  one  side  was  a  wooden  building, 
with  the  name  of  the  station  over  the  door,  and 
nearly  opposite  some  sort  of  an  eating-house, 
and  as  it  was  now  one  o’clock,  this  was  soon 
filled  with  hungry  passengers. 

Then  our  young  traveller  thought  of  the  nice 
luncheon  her  mother  had  prepared.  As  she 
went  to  take  down  her  basket,  she  saw  that  a 
young  girl  who  sat  some  dibtance  in  front, 
across  the  aisle,  had  not  gone  out.  She  had 
observed  her  several  times  before,  but  now  more 
closely.  She  saw  that  the  girl  was  about  her 
own  age.  She  noted  her  thin  jacket,  which 
WAS  hardly  sufficient  .for  a  cold  winter  day. 
Then  taking  her  basket,  Gertrude  went  over  to 
her,  saving  in  a  kindly  voice,  “  If  you  have  bad 
no  dinner,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  share  my 
luncheon.” 

With  modest  thanks  the  oth^r  replied  that 
she  hardly  needed  anything,  as  they  were  only 
ten  miles  from  R - ,  her  stopping  place. 

“  But  we  may  be  detained  here  a  good  while, 
and  besides,  I  shall  enjoy  my  dinner  better  if  I 
have  company.” 

Then,  seeing  a  boy  outside,  Gertrude  hired 
him  to  bring  them  some  coffee,  which,  though 
poor  indeed,  served  a  good  purpose  as  a  hot 
drink.  The  delicate  sandwiches,  cold  chicken, 
rolls  and  jelly  made  an  ample  meal  for  both, 
and  before  it  was  ended  they  felt  pretty  well 
acquainted. 

Gertrude  found  her  new  friend  somewhat  diffi- 
deat,  but  by  a  question  now  and  then,  learned 
sometlung  of  her  present  life  at  least.  She  was  j 


working  in  a  pottery  in  L - ,  a  largj)  town 

twenty  miles  back,  but  was  now  going  home 
for  a  few  days,  as  she  could  not  be  spuied  from 
the  factory  during  holidays.  She  had  gone  to 
school  until  two  years  ago,  hoping  to  become  a 
teacher,  but  had  been  obliged  to  stop  and  earn 
something  to  help  her  mother,  who  vas  not 
strong,  and  had  two  other  children  to  care  for. 
Her  younger  sister,  she  hoped,  might  yet  be¬ 
come  the  teacher. 

As  the  more  fortunate  girl  looked  into  the 
pale  face  of  the  other,  lighted  up  with  interest 
as  it  was  when  speaking  of  her  dear  ales,  and 
heard  her  mention  her  own  part  of  wagfy^gaxner 
as  being  all  a  matter  of  course,  she  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  so  uncon¬ 
sciously  manifested,  and  said  to  herself,  “Sure¬ 
ly  she  is  a  King's  daughter,  better  than  many 
of  us  who  bear  the  name." 

Two  hours  had  passed.  At  last  the  track  was 
cleared,  and  the  people  claimed  their  seats  in  the 
car  again.  Gertrude,  anxious  to  show  her  new’ 
friend  sympathy  in  some  useful  way,  went  over 
to  her  grip,  and  bringing  a  package  in  which 
was  a  thick,  warm  shawl,  said  in  a  low  voice, 
“Let  me  loan  you  this  wrap;  it  has  grown  so 
cold  that  you  may  need  it  in  that  long  walk 
from  the  station  to  your  home.” 

“  But  how  can  I  return  it !  I  do  not” —  replied 
the  other,  somewhat  embarrassed. 

“Keep  it,  please,”  said  Gertrude  quickly.  “I 
meant  that;  it  will  be  a  memento  of  our  pleas¬ 
ant  meeting  this  stormy  day.  Goodbye.” 

Without  further  accident,  a  tired  but  happy 
girl  found  herself  that .  night  safe  in  her  own 
room  at  the  college.  When  her  Circle  of  Ten 
had  their  first  meeting  in  the  new  year,  and 
each  one  gave  some  experience  of  vacation  time, 
all  who  bad  pledged  last  month  to  forego  ex¬ 
pensive  car  -  riding  were  ready  to  renew  the 
pledge  in  sacrifice  of  some  other  luxury.  But 
the  special  subject  of  discussion  that  evening 
was  as  to  the  propriety  of  each  one  using  her 
influence  against  the  custom  of  giving  costly 
gifts  at  holiday  seasons,  and  instead,  use  such 
means  for  the  comfort  of  the  worthy  poor,  the 
sick,  or  neglected. 

My  dear  girls,  let  us  all,  whether  banded  to¬ 
gether  or  working  single-handed,  strive  for  the 
true  spirit  of  benevolence,  which  involves  some 
form  of  self-denial,  whether  of  money,  or  time, 
or  persevering  effort  for  the  good  of  others. 


LITTLE  FLOSSIE. 

Little  Flossie  walked  just  behind  her  mamma 
and  grandma  only  last  week  as  they  passed  out 
from  their  pretty  home  to  follow  the  remains 
of  her  grandpa  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  And 
as  she  turned  her  sweet  little  face,  with  its  sad, 
pitiful  look,  it  must  have  moved  more  than  one 
heart,  for  there  were  many  tear- dimmed  eyes 
followed  her  from  the  door  and  on  with  the 
mournful  cortege.  Flossie  loved  her  grandpa 
(scare  old  enough  he  looked  to  be  a  graudpa), 
for  since  her  dear  papa  died  only  a  short  time 
ago,  she  and  mamma  had  lived  at  home,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  only  the  four  now,  and  they 
could  not  live  apart  from  each  other.  Flossie’s 
grandpa  had  just  bought  her  a  piano,  and  she 
had  an  organ,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  they 
sang  so  many  sweet  hymns,  and  grandpa  wanted 
to  sing  more  and  yet  more,  “  just  this  one  more,  ” 
and  “  this  verse  over  again,  ”  until  they  were  all 
tired  singing  but  grandpa.  Now,  while,  as  the 
minister  said,  he  has  no  doubt  gone  to  sin^  the 
songs  of  redeeming  love  “over  and  over  again,” 
in  the  heavenly  home,  bow  is  it  with  poor  little 
Flossie  and  her  widowed  mamma  and  drandma ! 
All  orphans  now,  for  only  the  day  bef^  grand¬ 
ma’s  own  mother  was  buried.  TbiMis  every 
word  true,  and  what  makes  it  so  pad,  both 
deaths  were  sudden  and  unexpected.  Her 
grandpa  was  taken  in  his  store  in  the  ihoming, 
and  died  that  night  of  heart  disease. 

Now  these  are  sad  times;  but  this  is  not 
written  to  make  you  sad,  but  to  suggest  a  mis- 
sir-n  for  you.  Do  you  not  know  of  some  poor 
little  afflicted  playmate  or  school  girl!  If  you 
do,  don’  c  fail  to  give  her  your  tenderest  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  express  it.  Don’t  talk  about  it, 
but  show  it.  No  matter  if  she  is  not  one  of 
your  playmates,  go  put  your  arms  round  her 
and  say  loving  words  and  cheerful  words  that 
shall  draw  her  thoughts  away  from  her  trouble. 
You  can  by  tender  sympathy  help  her  to  “bury 
her  sorrow.”  She  may  not  need  your  gifts: 
she  needs  companionship.  The  grief  at  such 
times  is  beyond  expression  and  sympathy  un¬ 
expressed  is  of  no  avail. 

Bereaved  ones  are  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of 
loss,  desolation  and  loneliness.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  Flossie  will  feel  like  using  her 
present  again  or  singing  those  sweet  hymns 
“over  and  over  again.”  And  if  she  has  not 
given  her  young  heart  to  her  grandpa’s  Saviour, 
I  cannot  see  how  she  is  going  to  bear  her  sor¬ 
row.  You  can  tell  your  little  mourning  ones 
to  look  to  Him  and  be  sure  He  will  help  them, 
for  He  says  “  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for¬ 
sake  thee.”  And  you  know  He  comes  into  our 
hearts  and  helps  us  just  where  we  are  bruised. 
He  said  He  would  “  send  the  Comforter,  ”  and 
He  does,  and  we  are  to  “visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,”  and  thus  assist 
Him  in  this  loving  work.  Then  don’t  forget, 
dear  little  ones,  that  when  you  are  engaged  in 
loving  ministrations  you  are  exalted,  in  that  Be 
accepts  your  labor  as  helping  Him. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Roberts. 


GIADSTONE’S  bovhuud. 

Everybody  knows  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
greatest  statesman  of  England,  if  not  of  the 
world;  the  man  who  has  had  the  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  great  events  of  the  latter  years 
of  this  century,  and  whose  name  no  one  speaks 
vithout  reverence.  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  has 
just  written  a  sketch  of  his  li''e,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  notice  what  kind  of  a  boy  he 
was.  It  seemed  he  showed  as  a  boy  the  same 
characteristics  which  have  made  him  great  as  a 
man.  He  took  high  rank  in  his  studies,  and 
was  a  leader  among  his  schoolmates.  But 
above  all,  be  was  a  Christian  boy,  “pre  emi 
nently  God  fearing,  orderly,  and  conscientious,  ” 
and  never  afraid  to  show  his  colors,  never 
moved  by  persuasion  or  ridicule  to  do  what  he 
thought  was  wrong,  and  always  a  pupil  in 
whom  his  teacher’s  heart  lelighted.  His  influ 
ence  over  his  schoolmates  was  always  for  good. 
One  of  them,  who  afterwards  became  the  great 
and  good  Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salisbury,  says: 
“I  was  a  thoroughly  idle  bjy,  but  1  was  saved 
from  some  worse  things  by  getting  to  know 
William  Gladstone.”  He  was  a  pure-minded 
boy  A  school  fellow  still  living  remembers 
how  be  showed  his  scorn  at  a  coarse  toast  once 
proposed  at  a  scholars’  dinner.  He  was  a 
merciful,  tender  hearted  boy,  and  once  when 
he  prevented  some  school  boy  cruelty  upon  some 
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harmless  animil,  and  was  ridiculed  for  it,  he 
offerel  to  “write  his  reply  in  a  good  round 
hand  upon  their  faces.”  But  as  cruel  bovs  are 
always  cowards,  no  one  accepted  the  offer.  As 
he  grew  older  he  became  the  Fame  diligent,  con 
scientious  young  man,  enjoying  sports,  but  en 
joy  in  <  stady  more  on  carrying  his  religion  into 
everything  he  did.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  no 
man  of  his  standing  in  the  University  read  his 
Bible  more  or  knew  it  better.  And  so  it  has 
ever  been.  The  conscientious  boy  has  become 
the  great  man.  the  ruler  of  men,  the  man  be 
fore  whom  the  kings  and  princes  bo  v,  and  whose 
word  has  more  weight  than  almost  any  other 
living  man.  Is  it  not  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise,  “Them  that  honor  Me,  I  will  honor.” 
— Pheba  Bird  in  The  Advance. 


THE  PITC  iIRN  ISLANDERS. 

On  his  latest  trip  from  the  Cape  Colony  to 
San  Francisco,  Captain  Forman  of  the  British 
bark  Earl  Duuraven,  touched  at  Pitcairn  Island 
and  swapped  news  with  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  ship  Bounty. 

There  are  131  of  them  now  living  on  Pitcairn, 
he  says,  the  rest  having  found  new  homes  on 
Norfolk  Island  thirty-five  years  ago.  Nearly  all 
are  Christians,  McCoys  or  Youngs,  though  there 
are  a  few  Warrens  and  Coffins.  There  are 
twenty  -  three  or  twenty  -  four  houses,  each 
standing  in  a  garden  plot,  all  built  of  island 
pine,  all  raised  on  piles  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  ground,  all  having  verandahs,  all  unpainted, 
all  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  some  bigger  than 
the  others,  but  all  on  the  same  general  plan. 
Chairs  are  a  luxury,  stools  aud  benches  taking 
their  place  for  every-day  use.  The  captain  saw 
books  in  all  the  houses,  and  prints  and  texts 
on  'the  walls.  Water  is  obtained  from  three 
never  failing  springs.  Roses,  lilies,  and  gera¬ 
niums  abound  in  the  gardens;  oranges,  lemons, 
and  limes  grow  all  over  the  island.  The  oranges 
are  especially  fine.  “The  sweetest  I  ever  ate,” 
says  the  captain.  Tbe  sugar  cane,  cocoanut, 
breadfruit,  pineapple,  mulberry,  taro,  yam, 
sweet  potato,  Irish  potato,  onion,  pumpkin, 
etc.,  also  thrive,  but  grapes  and  strawberries 
do  not  seem  at  home  there.  The  fifty  sheep 
on  the  island  are  “almost  wild,”  and  there  are 
also  wild  goats  and  wild  cats,  the  latter  a  great 
nuisance,  because  of  their  fondness  for  chickens. 

The  islanders  themselves  impressed  the  captain 
as  very  simple,  frank,  and  hospitable,  and  the 
most  religious  people  he  ever  saw,  “They  just 
seem  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  religion.” 
Short  as  his  stay  on  the  island  was — only  a  few 
hours — they  took  him  to  a  prayer- meeting,  and 
prayed  for  him  after  they  got  him  there.  They 
Keep  the  Jetvish  Sabbath,  and  are  much  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  news  that  their  brethren  on  Nor¬ 
folk  Island  are  keeping  Sunday.  They  scru¬ 
pulously  abstain  from  pork.  Indeed,  they  eat 
little  animal  food  of  any  kind,  and  not  much 
fish.  Although  tobacco  growj  wild  all  around 
them,  they  do  not  use  it  in  any  form.  Drunk¬ 
enness  and  profanity  are  unknown.  The  women 
have  olive  complexions,  with  jet-black  hair  and 
white  teeth.  As  they  advance  in  years  they 
grow  stout.  They  have  no  boots  or  shoes,  and 
no  bats.  Their  ordinary  dress  is  a  cotton 
wrapper,  “Not  very  clean,”  notes  the  captain, 
“as  soap  is  a  great  luxury.”  The  men  are  much 
better  off  in  the  matter  of  clothes,  thanks  to 
the  occasional  visits  of  ships.  Both  the  grown 
people  and  the  children  struck  tbe  captain  as 
remarkably  well  elucated  and  well  behaved, 
their  isolation  considered.  But  he  is  sorry  that 
on  the  advice  of  missionaries  they  now  try  to 
sell  the  little  curios — flower  paintings  on  cocoa- 
nuts  shells,  embroidered  baskets,  etc.  —  which 
they  used  to  give  away.  “They  tell  me,”  he 
says,  “that  all  the  money  that  is  got  now  is  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  the  school.  That  may  be  at 
present,  but  it  won’t  last.” 

The  Pitcairn  Islanders  need  new  boats.  The 
two  sent  to  them  by  the  Dunder  people  in  1880 
have  pretty  nearly  outlived  their  usefulness. 
They  need  garden  tools,  clothing  (especially  for 
women),  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  New  books, 
too,  of  the  right  sort,  would  be  a  godsend  and 
a  treasure  to  them.  Consider  how  out  of  our 
world  they  are!  Captain  Forman  was  the  first 
shipmaster  they  had  seen  in  four  years. 

One  passage  in  the  captain’s  talk  with  tbe 
San  Francisco  Bulletin’s  reporter  is  anything 
but  pleasant  reading  for  those  of  us  who  prefer 
to  take  an  optimistic  view  of  human  nature. 
“I  was  told  when  there,”  he  says,  “that  were 
it  not  for  a  few  extra  ships  passing,  the^  would 
have  nothing  but  what  the  island  supplies,  and 
it  does  not  supply  clothing  or  anything  to  make 
it  with.  Sometimes  they  will  go  out  for  miles 
to  a  ship  with  fruits,  etc.,  and  then  not  be 
allowed  to  go  alongside,  even  after  offering 
their  load  for  nothing,  sooner  than  take  it 
ashore  again,  where  it  is  of  no  use.  Other 
vessels  will  take  the  frnics  and  give  them  no 
thing  in  exchange,  even  grudging  them  a  drink 
of  water.  How  people  can  treat  persons  in 
their  lonely,  isolated  position  in  that  way,  I 
do  not  know.” 

Here  is  a  part  of  Shipmaster  Forman’s  report 
of  his  first  “prayer- meeting  night”  experience 
among  these  Pitcairn  Island  descendants  of  tbe 
Bounty  mutineers: 

The  church  was  fitted  with  seats  and  desks 
much  the  same  as  the  school.  At  the  end  was 
a  platform,  slightly  raised,  on  which  was  the 
minister’s  reading  desk  and  the  nice  organ  that 
Her  Majesty  presented  in  1880.  Old  Mr.  Young 
was  minister,  assisted  by  one  of  his  sons,  and 
Miss  Young  presided  at  the  organ,  and  played 
very  well  indeed  (she  is  self  -  taught) .  The 
worship  was  conducted  after  the  Methodist 
style,  the  hymns  used  being  Moody  and 
Sankev’s.  There  were  three  hymns,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  sung,  though  there  was  a  want  of  male 
voices,  as  the  greater  number  of  men  were  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  the  congregation  was 
composed  chiefly  of  women  and  children.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  singing  with  all  the  men 
present  as  well,  for  I  know  it  would  have  been 
worth  hearing,  as  all  on  tbe  island  are  fine 
singers.  It  is  one  thing  they  can  do  properly. 
There  was  a  short  extempore  prayer  by  the  old 
gentleman,  who  also  gave  an  extempore  sermon, 
taking  for  his  text  the  miracle  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda.  He  gave  a  plain,  pointed  rendering 
of  it,  too,  worth  listening  to  After  it  there 
were  general  short  prayers  by  any  one  who 
chose  to  do  so,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
voung  ladies  praying  in  public,  and  doing  it  as 
if  they  were  accustomed  to  do  so.  I  was  not 
aware  I  had  any  “sisters”  in  Pitcairn  Island 
before  that  night,  but  they  did  not  forget  to 
pray  for  the  dear  brother  who  was  worshipping 
with  them. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  of  many  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  negro  labor  at  the  South  as  to  the 
1  fleet  of  education  upon  the  colored  men  in 
their  employ.  A  majority  of  them  have  given 
answer  that  the  educated  laborers  do  not  give 
so  good  satisfaction  as  do  those  who  have  not 
attended  schools.  This  statement  may  be  true 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  no  evidence  that 
education  has  not  improved  the  condition  even 
ot  those  who  have  secured  only  its  rudiments. 
The  employers  of  the  cheaper  class  of  labor, 
everywhere,  have  probably  found  that  for  sim¬ 
ple  digging  and  lifting,  the  ignorant  man,  little 
elevated  above  the  hi  ute,  is  quite  as  useful  as 
one  who  has  had  a  tsste  of  learning,  hut  has 
not  force  of  character  enough  to  take  him  out 
of  a  menial  calling  into  somethin <  better.  To 
get  at  the  real  effect  of  education  upon  colored 
men  at  the  South  the  inquiry  should  be  made 
of  the  class  who  have  received  it.  Are  they 
better  paid  than  are  those  who  have  not  en 
joyed  those  privileges!  Do  they  live  in  better 
homes,  dress  in  better  clothes  and  have  better 
food !  Do  they  have  better  social  privileges  and 
get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life,  for  their  edu 
cation!  If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  in 
the  negative,  the  attempt  to  improve  and  ele¬ 
vate  the  race  is  a  failure.  But  nobody  believes 
that  would  be  the  answer  to  such  inquiries. 
Education  does  not  make  a  man  a  better  beast 
of  burden,  but  it  takes  him  out  of  the  class  of 
poorly-paid  laborers. 


AN  EARLY  PROHIBITIONIST. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  earliest  pro¬ 
hibition  petition  in  the  Carolinas,  if  not  in  the 
Southern  colonies,  was  presented  by  an  Indian. 
The  petition  was  discovered  in  the  State  archives 
of  North  Carolina  a  few  years  since.  The  per¬ 
son  from  whom  it  came  was  King  Hagler  (or 
Haiglar),  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Catawbas. 

On  May  26,  1766.  Hagler  thus  petitioned  Chief 
Justice  Henley  :  “  I  desire  a  stop  may  be  put  to 
the  selling  of  strong  liquors  by  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  to  mv  people,  especially  near  the  Indians. 
If  the  white  people  make  strong  drink,  let  them 
sell  iti  to  one  another  or  drink  it  in  their  own 
families.  This  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
chief,  which  otherwise  will  happen  from  my 
people  getting  drunk,  and  quarrelling  with  the 
white  people.” 

This  petition  was  probably  written  for  the 
chief  by  some  white  person.  Whether  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
or  I  cannot  say,  but,  as  appears  from  an  in¬ 
dorsement,  the  Chief  Justice  promised  to  do  so. 

There  is  mention  made  of  Hagler  in  those  in¬ 
teresting  old  manuscript  volumes  entitled  “In¬ 
dian  Books”  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office. 
The  memory  of  this  chief  has  been  honored  in 
rather  a  unique  way  in  Camden.  There  is  (or 
was)  an  historic  weather  vane  surmounting  the 
tower  of  the  opera  house  in  that  venerable 
town,  which  weather  vane  was  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent  tbe  Catawba  chief.  It  was  in  the  shape 
of  an  Indian,  6  feet  high,  shooting  an  arrow  in 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  comes. 

Schoolcraft,  in  his  sketch  of  tbe  Catawbas, 
informs  us  that  Hagler  was  assassinated  by  a 
few  Shawnees  about  1760,  and  that  he  “was  aj 
great  man.”  The  more  we  learn  of  him  the 
more  do  we  agree  with  Schoolcraft  in  regard  to 
his  being  “a  great  man.” 


TUG-OF-WAB  IN  HONOLULU. 

The  common  impression  is  that  the  native 
Hawaiian  is  a  weakling  as  compared  with  the 
white  man  of  other  nations;  that  whatever 
strength  and  stamina  he  once  had  has  been  lost 
by  his  contact  with  civilization.  Though  a  lit 
tie  out  of  our  line,  this  bit  of  sporting  news, 
which  we  find  in  “The  Friend”  of  Honolulu, 
will  serve  to  correct  this  mistaken  impression  : 

A  series  of  contests  of  this  kind  have  been 
carried  on  nightly  at  the  Gymnasium  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  between  English, 
German,  ^otch,  Hawaiian,  Portuguese  and 
American  teams,  each  of  the  teams  pulling 
against  each  of  the  others.  We  make  especial 
notice  of  these  games  on  account  of  the  rather 
unexpected  result  that  the  native  Hawaiians 
were  overwhelmingly  victorious  over  all  their 
competitors,  in  each  effort  gaining  the  tug  in  a 
short  time,  in  no  case  exceeding  forty  five  min¬ 
utes.  We  are  told  that  these  natives  averaged 
more  than  twenty  pounds  heavier  weight  than 
the  heaviest  team  of  their  opponents,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  team  from  the  yacht  St.  George.  They  are 
very  muscular,  and  usually  large  men,  selected 
mainlv  from  the  handlers  of  lumber  and  coal  at 
the  wharves,  who  receive  high  pay.  and  are 
well  nourished,  laboring  rather  intermittently. 

That  tbe  Hawaiians  are  a  race  of  unusual 
stature  has  long  been  matter  of  common  obser¬ 
vation.  Superiority  of  muicular  {lower  has  not 
been  so  commonly  attrimited  to  them  Much 
doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  they  would 
prove  capable  of  the  protracted  endurance 
shown  by  the  English  and  American  teams  who 
pulled  against  each  other  for  three  hours  con¬ 
tinuously  without  result,  the  British  team 
gaining  the  victory  the  next  nigh*;.  There  are, 
however,  many  cases  on  record  of  protracted 
exertion  by  Hawaiians  as  runners,  swimmers, 
rowers,  etc. 
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J  Of  all  druggists.  Price  2G  cents  a  box. 

J  New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St.  iO  • 


REFRESHIHe  and  INVICORATINR. 

THE  CROWN 
LAVENDER 
SALTS 

I  Said  eery  where,  in  CTavn  stehared  hoitlei  eilr.i 


ffitmticiat 


Our  Book  on 

Investments 
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we  shall  cheerfully  send 

you,  free. 

We  feel  qualified  to  give 
such  information  because 
we  have,  for  years,  made 
a  specialty  of  invest¬ 
ments  for  colleges,  estates,, 
trustees,  and  others,  with 
whom  safety  is  the  first 
consideration. 


The  Provident 
Trust  Co.’‘bSZ,‘1111*' 
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Farm 
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City 

G  cf. 

LOANS  , 

7  psr  ei. 

City 

State 

County 

G  per  ct. 

WARRANTS 

8  por  ei. 

Insolvent  Mortgages  sold,  exchanged  or  managed. 
Conservative  valuations;  Large  experience;  Splendid 
references.  Address 

F.  A.  HODGMAN, 

29  Broadway,  N*w  York. 


LOANED  on  Tirat  Mortgeiga  aecnritlea  tm 


MONEY  LUmiLU  Jnapeeted  Farm  and 

property  in  Illinaia  and  Iowa.  We  attend  to  tba 
coUection  and  remittance  of  interest,  and  see  that  tlM 
taxes  on  mortgaged  property  are  kept  paid.  Tweaty; 
years’ experience,  and  can  give  tbe  best  of  both  kcdh 
and  eastern  references.  Correspondence  sollcitedL 
HENRY  CAPEN  *  SON, 

210  H.  Ceater  Mt.,  BkOOMINGTOH,  ILUHGId. 


4  A  Per  Cent,  in 
I  {  Weeks  and  Sure 
I V  Profit  -  Sharing. 

GENUINE 

SEAL  ESTATE 

INVESTMENT 

Urder  oouditions  New,  Sate,  Satistying :  On 
a  basis  without  risk,  and  in  the  Oae  New 
Town  ot  the  New  South  going  steadily 
ahead. 

“Better  than  advertised”  is  the  testimony  of 
all  who  investi(^te. 

This  opportunity  will  soon  close. 

SMALL  INVESTORS  address 

A.  A.  HOPKINSg  Sec., 

UABKIMAN.  TMKM. 


7  to„9  Per  Cent  tV" 

loana  If  von  want  rpliaoie  Infor 


first  mortesge  security  in 
lin 


ma.  10  ptT  cent,  o  .  tlm* 
Information  regarding  Taomna, 
itliTy.  It  w'" 


S  Nbwb-LetTK%''  iMued  montldy.  It  wUI  liiMr- 
est  you  and  coat  notblng.  william  K.  bmlth,  Invcauut-at 
imt.Waah.  Eastern  Correspondents— AstorklaM 


fiAHker,  TeOOini  ,  wss^u,  csavwiss  v/viicoiwu«sx«ii^— 

Bank,  New  York ;  Olrard  Life  Ina,  Annuity  A  'Inui  Co.,  PhUa. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 


We  are  laage  dealers  In^Bnalneas,  Keaideuue,  Dock 
'Pertles 


_ lerties,  t 

the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  tsnperipr 


list  of  bargains  auu  maps  to  locate  them,  whe*  reqv _ _ 

and  have  Invested  many  thousands  of  iollars  fur  tlkS|B 
who  never  saw  the  ritjr,_^wi»8  with  satinfaction,  and  W 
^most  every  caee  with  vEKY  LARGE  oreflte. 


LOANS. 


We  can  loan  money  for  thoee  not  wishing  to  pnvehaee  w 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  eeml-annnally.  Gilt-edged  eeonrltf. 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Dolnth,  aad  to  nandrete 


who  have  dealt  with  ns  in  other  states.  We  eolieit  eer 
reepondenoe.  W rite 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  k  CO..  Dnlnth.  Kfai. 


n  T  - - iL  .j-  ::  -  and  Loan  A. 

ointlun  (assets  MOTS.immi), double  in  value  in  seven  lean; 


Can  be  withdrawn  with  seemed  Intereel  anyiluir  un  W 
days  notice.  This  form  of  investment  peye  nearli  ihre# 
times  as  well  as  an  ordinary  savings  uink.  Famplikrt, 
with  hivlitnt  referetioen,  free. 

B.  F.  HEWHAIX,  aeaeKer,  MS  Drexel  VelMlag,  Phils..  Pn. 


q/M 

/ot 


n  MOBTOAOS  LOAMa 

uIsl/Mcurs.  liiwnsEMU^ 
by_  dnOt 


rfc  P^monal  stVantlan  giv«a 
liMn-  Hlgh.at  re'ereaesa 

fraum  4.  U4JULT«.4I.  leiikewn.  Vi 


Solid  8^  on  lot  iortgofoSs 

PUQET  SOUND  SAVINGS  SANK. 


Ul 


BefertoContlnentaiNet.Bk.,N.T.  J.Y.Fhnrea 
Metropolitan  Natl.  Bk.endBeT.P.8.BeiMun. 
loago.  Pae.Mat.  Bk.  and  Rev.  A.  B.r~ 
ima.  Correepondenceiolletted. 


«PIAN0S7S«! 

Ovand,  Upright  and  Bquam. 

_ Moderate  Pnaee. 

ID  URT.  nSTALMBirni  AMD  nomEEEE^ 

5th  Ave.,oor.  16th  SWlielt 


XUM 


THE  TRUE  IIAHETTIi  VINE  The  most  magntflcentfloweri 
inC  inuc  niJincl  IIH  WlnE  with  brilllani  floweneverr 
marvelous  beau^  Is  world  wide.  Fine  plants  ALRSADY  BV 
cents  each.  8  tor  SO  cents. 


IlftrimUural  iDcpartmeiit. 


GKT  BBADT  FOB  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

IFrom  the  Indian*  Farmer.] 

Thej  are  making  ready  at  Chicago  for  the 
greatest  show  the  world  has  ever  seen,  in  the 
summer  of  1898.  More  than  4,000  workmen  are 
employed  on  the  grounds  and  buildings  every 
day  except  Sunday,  during  the  winter,  when 
out-door  work  can  be  done,  and  in  the  spring 
the  number  will  be  largely  increased.  Lakes 
are  being  dug  out,  and  islands  and  hills  thrown 
up,  for  the  site  is  nearly  level,  and  scores  of 
elegant  buildings  are  being  erected,  many  of 
them  of  immense  size  and  covered  with  glass. 
These  are  to  contain  the  choicest  productions, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  as  well  as  the 
products  of  the  bMt  workman,  mechanics,  and 
artists  of  all  nations.  It  will  be  a  display  that 
all  the  world  would  wish  to  see,  and  one  that 
all  who  live  as  near  it  as  our  readers  do,  ought 
to  see.  It  will  be  a  grand  school,  where  one 
can  learn  by  sight  of  the  eye  in  a  few  days 
more  than  by  years  of  reading  and  study.  We 
insist  that  all  who  can  visit  the  grandest  of  all 
world’s  expositions  ought  to  do  so.  It  is  an 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  No  other  such  .will 
occur  in  this  country  during  the  lives  of  any  of 
os,  in  all  huiuan  probability.  Let  us  make  our 
Arrangements  to  visit  it,  and  spend  at  least  ten 
days  enjoying  the  sights  and  learning  all  we 
can  of  this  great  world  in  which  we  live. 

Sj  deeply  have  we  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  a  visit  to  the  World’s  Fair, 
especially  to  the  young  folks  of  the  family,  that 
we  have  joined  with  a  few  friends  in  buying  a 
nice  lot  near  the  great  lake,  and  within  easy 
reach  of  the  fair  grounds,  on  which  we  intend 
to  build  a  bouse  with  rooms  to  accommodate  four 
families  at  a  time.  Our  plan  is  to  occupy  the 
house  for  at  least  a  month,  and  then  rent  the 
rooms  to  others.  By  this  arrangement  we  will 
economize  in  living  expenses  very  considerably, 
and  be  able  to  see  most  of  the  great  show  with¬ 
out  bankrupting  ourselves,  we  hope.  We  were 
careful  to  select  a  lot  in  a  location  where  it 
will  not  be  likely  to  decline  in  value  after  the 
fair  is  over. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  low,  marshy  ground 
around  Chicago  have  been  sub-divideL  and  the 
lots,  25  by  100,  are  offered  anywhere  from  $100 
to  $1,000  each,  and  the  terms  are  put  within 
reach  of  all.  Five  or  ten  dollars  down,  and  one 
dollar  a  month  till  paid,  is  the  rate  in  many 
cases.  But  most  of  such  property  is  worthless 
for  building  purposes,  unhealthy  and  disagree¬ 
able.  If  they  are  ever  improved,  the  improve¬ 
ments  will  cost  more  than  the  lots,  and  after 
the  fair,  they  will  he  worth  less  than  nothing. 
We  speak  of  this  matter  here,  because  we  have 
learned  that  agents  are  sending  out  circulars 
to  farmers  and  others,  urging  them  to  buy  lots 
in  Chicago  before  the  World’s  Fair,  assuring 
them  a  large  advance. 

Our  advice  is  to  buy  nothing  there  in  the  line 
of  real  estate  till  you  have  seen  it,  or  had  it  in¬ 
spected  by  some  friend. 

But  we  insist  that  all  who  have  families  old 
enough  to  benefit  by  the  exposition,  should  plan 
some  way  of  keeping  them  there  for  ten  days 
or  two  weeks,  if  possible. 

Some  farm  boys  we  know  of  are  going  to  rent 
a  few  acres  from  their  father  and  tend  it  on 
the  ^are  plan  next  summer,  to  raise  money  to 
take  them  to  the  great  fair.  It  is  a  good  and 
practical  method.  We  hope  thousands  of  our 
young  readers  will  adopt  it.  Let  the  boys  grow 
corn  and  potatoes  to  sell,  and  the  girls  sell  eggs, 
chiokens,  and  butter,  and  so  all  the  family  can 
go.  “Where  there  is  a  will  there’s  a  way.” 


WINTERING  APPLES. 

Stuart's  Agriculturist  says  that  temperature 
is  the  strong  point,  and  the  nearer  and  more 
uniformly  the  air  of  any  room  in  which  apples 
are  stor^  can  be  kept  to  the  freezing  point, 
but  always  above  it,  the  longer  and  better  they 
will  keep.  Carefully  picked  and  assorted  apples, 
packed  in  boxes  or  barrels  in  almost  any  fine. 


And  the  temperature  about  the  uniform,  may 
be  kept  in  any  convenient  outhouse,  or  even 
the  bam,  covered  with  three  or  four  feet  of 
hay,  straw,  leaves,  chaff,  or  other  material  to 
keep  the  frost  from  reaching  them.  All  the 
better  if  they  can  stand  upon  the  ground,  which 
maintaining  an  unchanging  temper- 
Ature.  To  those  who  have  heretofore  kept  their 
apples  in  bins  or  on  shelves  in  the  house  cellar 
without  satisfactory  success,  we  suggest  the 
following  experiments:  Select  fifty  go^,  sound 
apples  from  the  shelf  or  exposed  mass,  wrap 
each  in  paper,  and  replace  them.  Count  out 
fifty  more,  the  same  in  condition,  and  place 
them  aside  exposed.  Place  su<{ce4sive  lots  of 
equal  specimens  in  boxes  of  suitable  size  and 
p^k  in  each  the  following,  viz :  Fine  shavings, 
fine  chopped  oat  straw,  coarse  and  fine  chaff, 
bran,  sifted  coal  ashes  and  plaster ;  put  them 
in  a  cold,  not  freezing  apartment.  Fill  boxes 
Urge  enough  to  hold  half  a  bushel  or  a  bushel 
with  apples  in  the  more  compact  packing,  as 
plaster  or  fine  chaff,  and  place  them  in  the 
barn,  with  a  few  feet  of  hay  or  a  foot  or  two 
of  chaff  upon  them.  Leave  them  all  undis¬ 
turbed  imtil  after  those  kept  in  the  usual  way 
are  gone  and  you  get  hungry  for  apples,  then 
examine  them  all  at  the  same  time  carefully, 
bearing  in  mind  the  differing  conditions  under 
which  each  lot  has  been  kept,  and  you  will  get 
a  deal  of  information. 


DOG  FARMS. 

A  correspondent  asks:  Where  are  the  biggest 
dog  rearing  farms  in  the  world  t  Dog  farming 
is  now  carried  on  in  China  as  systematically  as 
sheep  farming  anywhere  else.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  dog  and  goat  farms  dotted  over 
Manchuria  and  the  eastern  borders  of  Mongolia, 
where  from  a  score  to  some  hundreds  of  dogs 
Are  annually  reared  on  each  farm,  and  where 
they  constitute  a  regular  source  of  wealth.  A 
bride,  for  instance,  will  receive  as  dowry  a 
number  of  dogs  proportionate  to  the  means  of 
her  father.  It  is  probable  that  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world  are  there  to  be  found  such  splendid 
dog  skins  for  size,  length  of  hair  and  quality, 
the  extreme  cold  of  these  latitudes  developing 
A  maraificent  coat.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  dog  farmer  can  afford  with  profit 
to  rear  the  animals  when  the  price  of  the  robe 
is  taken  into  consideration.  For  one  full-sized 
robe,  'say  eighty  inches  by  eighty -six  inches,  at 
least  eight  animals  are  required.  Putting  the 
price  realized  at  14s.  fid.  for  a  robe,  this  would 
allow  onl^  about  Is.  lOd.  per  skin,  including 
the  selection  (for  the  skins  must  match  in  color 
and  length  of  hair)  and  cost  of  sewing.  The 
animals  are  generally  strangled  in  mid- winter, 
but  not  before  they  are  eight  months  old,  and 
then  the  skins  taken  in  a  frozen  condition  prin¬ 
cipally  to  Monkden  and  Chinchow,  where  they 
are  cured,  assorted,  and  made  into  robes,  mats, 
etc.  The  value  of  the  trade  from  Newchang  in 
1887  was  about  £40,000,  against  nearly  £80,000 
the  previous  year.  The  decline  was  due  to  de 
preciation  in  value  and  decreased  demand  from 
the  United  States. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  ONIONS. 

In  1888  (says  G.  W.  in  The  Stockman)  I  grew 
sixty  bushels  of  Red  Wethersfield  onions  on 
twelve  rods  of  ground.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  raised 
them  as  an  experiment,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  for  onion  growing  laid  down  in  the  books. 
The  seed  was  sown  late,  on  the  14th  of  May, 
and  on  sod  ground  without  manure.  It  was  in 
the  corner  of  a  pasture  field  that  had  not  been 
plowed  in  twenty  vears;  it  was  rich,  however, 
for  stock  had  stiKid  there  a  good  deal.  The  sod 
was  completely  inverted,  and  then  its  upper 
surface  pulverized  with  a  fine-tooth  harrow. 
T^is  gave  the  right  conditions  for  an  onion 
seed  bed,  two  inches  of  fine  earth  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  firm  beneath.  It  was  little  trouble  to 
weed  them,  for  but  very  few  weVds  came 
through  the  sod.  They  ripened  nicely,  and 
some  of  the  largest  weighed  over  a  pound  each. 
I  would  repeat  the  process  if  I  desired  to  grow 
a  quantity  of  the  v^;etable  and  had  similar  soil. 


results  of 'the”  unique  experiment,  for  onions 
brought  nothing  that  season. 


1^0  SOME  USES  OF  SALT. 

For  troublesome  weeds,  and  for  grass  in  side¬ 
walks,  driveways,  etc.,  apply  a  dressing  of 
coarse  salt;  this  will  kill  all  growth.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  put  it  on  anything  that  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  however.  * 

For  catarrh,  snuff  up  considerable  salt  and 
water  from  the  hollow  of  the  hand  every 
morning.  Salt  and  water,  used  as  a  gargle  just 
before  going  to  bed,  strengthens  the  throat  and 
bMps  to  prevent  bronchial  troubles ;  it  is  also 
excellent  for  sore  throat. 

If  ink  is  spilled  on  the  carpet,  throw  a  ouan- 
of  salt  on  it,  which  will  quickly  absorb  the 
fink;  take  this  up,  and  put  on  more  salt.  Keep 
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repeating  this,  rubbing  it  well  into  the  ink 
spot,  until  the  ink  is  all  taken  up  by  the  salt ; 
tnen  brush  the  salt  out  of  the  carpet. 

For  a  felon,  take  common  rock-salt,  such  as 
is  used  for  salting  down  pork,  dry  it  in  an  oven, 
then  pound  it  fine  and  mix  with  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  in  equal  parts.  Put  it  on  a  linen  rag 
and  wrap  around  the  felon.  As  it  dries  put  on 
more,  and  if  followed  up  the  felon  will  be  dead 
in  twenty  four  hours. 

If  anything  catches  fire,  or  something  burn 
ing  makes  a  disagreeable  smell  or  smoke,  throw 
salt  upon  it  at  once.  If  a  bright,  cl^ar  fire  is 
quickly  desired,  it  may  r<»adily  be  obtained  by 
throwing  salt  upon  the  coals;  likewise,  if  too 
much  blaze  should  result  from  dripping  of  fat 
from  broiling  steak,  ham,  etc.,  salt  will  subdue 
it. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

'Cautionaby. — Trim  and  fill  the  lamps  in  the 
morning,  or  you  may  add  to  the  tale  of  acci¬ 
dents,  as  the  unwise  virgins  whose  lamps  were 
not  ready  when  wanted. 

Old  Frames. — It  is  said  that  the  lustre  of 
old  picture  frames  may  be  restored  by  washing 
the  gilding  in  warm  water  in  which  an  onion 
has  b^n  boiled  (after  dusting  the  frame  with 
a  brush),  drying  quickly  with  soft  rags. 

Clothes-Stick. — Let  it  be  of  light  pine,  about 
three  feet  long, two  inches  or  more  in  diameter, 
and  be  forked  at  one  end  after  the  manner  of  a 
boot- jack.  The  other  end  should  have  a  hole  in 
it,  with  a  string  through  it  to  hang  the  stick 
up  by.  Such  a  clothes  stick  is  a  real  comfort 
on  washing  da^  . 

Salted  Almonds. — Blanch  the  almonds  and 
with  two  cupfuls  u.se  two  tables poonfuls  of 
olive  oil.  Stir  thoroughly  and  leave  standing 
for  one  hour.  Then  sprinkle  over  them  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
tin  and  bake  until  brown,  stirring  occasionally. 
The  oven  should  be  only  moderately  warm. 

Moth  Destroyer. — To  preserve  carpets  agaiust 
the  ravages  of  the  buffalo  moth  or  carpet  worm, 
the  following  process  is  recommended:  Add 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine  to  three 
quarts  of  pure  cold  water;  in  this  mixture 
steep  a  sponge,  then  squeeze  it  about  two-thirds 
dry  and  pass  it  carefully  over  each  breadth  sep¬ 
arately  and  in  all  corners.  As  often  as  the 
water  becomes  soiled  take  a  fresh  supply.  It 
will  cleanse  the  carpet,  besides  acting  as  a  dis- 
inf^tant  and  moth  destroyer. 

Gooseberry  Pudding.— Stew  a  pint  of  goose¬ 
berries  slowly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Butter  a 
pudding  dish  and  prepare  several  slices  of  stale 
bread  toasted  a  light  brown.  Dip  each  slice 
while  hot  in  milk,  and  spread  with  softened 
butter,  ^ver  the  bottom  of  the  pudding-dish 
with  prepared  toast,  then  wich  a  layer  of  goose¬ 
berries  sprinEled  with  sugar.  Add  another  layer 
of  toast,  and  then  one  of  berries.  Cover  close¬ 
ly  and  steam  in  the  oven  by  setting  the  dish 
within  a  large  one  containing  hot  water.  It 
will  be  done  in  a  half  hour,  and  may  be  eaten 
with  or  without  a  pudding  sauce. 

Apricots  with  Rice. — Wash  a  cupful  of  rice 
and  simmer  in  a  farina  boiler  in  a  quart  of  new 
milk  till  soft  and  the  milk  absorbed,  with  a 
piece  of  lemon  peel  which  must  then  be  re¬ 
moved.  Cool  the  rice  a  little,  and  mix  in  four 
eggs,  beaten  with  as  many  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar;  set  it  on  the  fire  and  let  come  to  a  boil. 
Turn  the  rice  into  a  round  dish  into  the  middle 
of  which  set  a  large,  deep  cup  without  a  handle. 
Smooth  off  the  sides  of  the  rice  and  set  away 
to  cool.  When  cool,  remove  the  cup  and  fill 
the  cavity  with  stewed  ani  sweetened  apricots 
flavored  with  a  trifle  of  lemon  juice.  Serve 
with  or  without  cream  piled  around  the  rice. 

Jacqueminot  Roses  will  soon  be  at  their  best. 
It  is  their  delicious  odor  that  makes  way  for 
them.  Flowering  smilax  is  just  coming  in.  It 
will  flower  for  some  time,  but  when  it  first 
comes  in  it  is  sweetest.  It  is  now  used  for 
trimming  more  than  ever,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
flower  for  this  purpose.  Freesia  is  now  seen  in 
the  flower  stores.  This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
flowers,  and  it  does  good  service  until  spring. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  white  blossom  and  is  used  to 
decorate  with  considerably.  The  “Jacks”  are 
easily  the  kings  in  the  rose- kingdom,  but  they 
are  expensive,  as  royalty  always  is. 

Jellied  Chicken. — This  is  a  very  nice  dish 
for  lunch  or  supper.  Dress  and  cut  up  two 
large  chickens,  boil  until  very  tender  so  the 
bones  will  come  out  easily,  skim  out  the  chick 
en  and  when  cool  take  out  the  bones  and  chop 
fine.  For  two  fowls  use  half  a  box  of  gelatine, 
dissolve  it  in  water  and  pour  over  it  a  pint  or 
more  of  the  liquor  which  the  chicken  is  cooked 
in;  season  the  chicken  with  melted  butter  and 
salt  and  pour  the  liquor  over  it.  Put  all  in  a 
mold  or  deep  dish,  set  to  cool  awhile  then  put  in 
the  ice  chest  until  ready  for  use.  Slice  thin 
and  arrange  on  a  platter  with  parsley  or  celery 
leaves.  Cook  and  prepare  the  day  before  you 
wish  to  use. 

Pudding. — The  usual  way  of  making  a  roly- 
pol^  pudding  can  be  improved  upon,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Home  Maker.  Instead  of  making 
crust  with  baking  powder,  take  a  piece  of  bread 
dough,  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch,  then  spread  on  the  fruit ;  roll  it  carefully 
and  pinch  the  ends  together  so  that  none  of 
the  fruit  will  be  lost.  When  steamed  it  will  be 
found  to  be  “light  as  a  puff.”  Black  currants 
and  cherries  are  of  course  first  choice  for  pud¬ 
ding;  but  another  and  little  known  filling  is 
made  by  stewing  prunes  until  very  soft,  cook 
them  in  as  little  water  as  possible;  remove  the 
stones  and  smash  them  with  a  spoon.  When 
prunes  are  used,  the  sauce  should  be  made  by 
rubbing  butter  and  sugar  and  flour  together, 
then  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  stirring  briskly 
to  prevent  lumps  from  forming;  add  a  little 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

Cubing  Hams  and  Bacon. — An  expert  advises 
to  pack  the  meat  in  a  sweet,  clean  cask,  and 
cover  with  brine  made  as  follows :  Take  half  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  the  meat,  and  put  in 
all  the  salt  it  will  dissolve ;  add  the  other  half  of 
the  water  required,  with  two  quarts  of  molasses 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre  for  each 
hundred  pounds  of  meat.  In  six  weeks  the  meat 
will  be  ready  for  smoking.  It  should  .be  hung 
in  the  smoke-house  for  a  day  or  two  before  the 
smoking  begins,  in  order  to  dry  off.  In  warm 
weather  a  dark  smoke  house  is  necessary,  to 
guard  against  flies.  As  soon  as  the  meat  is 
sufficiently  smoked,  which  is  largely  a  matter 
of  taste,  each  piece  should  be  enveloped  in  a 
strong  paper  bag,  fastened  securely,  so  that  no 
insect  can  get  through  where  it  is  tied,  and 
hung  in  a  dry  place.  Our  last  ham  was  cooked 
early  in  July  and  was  perfect. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Bronchial  Coughs  and  Catarrh.— For  the 
benefit  of  those  suffering  fiom  these  ailments. 
The  Evangelist’s  Chicago  correspondent  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  a  new  remedv  which  is  attaining  a 
wide  use  in  that  city,  ^he  prescription  to  be 
compounded  at  the  druggist’s  is  as  follows: 
Menthol,  8  gr. ;  Terebene,  Ifi  gr. ;  Eucalyptol, 
Ifi  gr. ;  Oil  of  Cubebs,  8  gr. ;  Alboline,  q.  s.  4  oz. 
Shake  the  bottle.  If  the  Alboline  is  not  to  be 
had,  liquid  vaseline  will  do.  The  application  is 
made  with  an  atomiser ;  ordinary  atomisers  can 
be  employed,  but  vaseline  atomisers  are  much 
better;  if  not  in  stock,  these  can  be  obtained  of 
Shutleff  and  Codman,  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  For  bronchial  coughs  the  instrument  is 
placed  in  the  patient’s  mouth,  and  he  inhales 
the  fine  oily  mist  which  is  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  rubber  bulb ;  this  is  like  put¬ 
ting  ointment  on  a  wound ;  it  affords  immediate, 
and  soon  pernsanent,  relief.  It  should  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  several  breaths  each 
time,  and  any  other  time  when  the  cough  comes 
on.  The  breaths  should  be  full  and  deep.  In 
exhaling  let  the  breath  go  through  the  nose ; 
thus  the  nasal  passages  will  also  be  oiled.  For 
direct  application  to  catarhal  conditions,  use 
in  nose  instead  of  mouth,  sometimes  breathing 
and  sometimes  not.  A  cold  in  the  head  can  be 
broken  up  by  prompt  use  of  this  remedy.  It 
should  be  always  shaken  before  pouring  in 
atomiser  and  before  using.  This  treatment 
should  be  of  great  use  to  ministers  and  others 
who  have  weak  throats  and  bronchial  tubes. 


AN  ARMINIAN  HORSE. 

Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  the  eloquent  Eng¬ 
lish,  or  rather  Welsh  Methodist  minister,  tells 
the  following  amusing  incident  in  his  own  fam¬ 
ily  history  :  A  Calvinistic  preacher  was  passing 
through  Wales  on  horseback,  as  was  the  custom 
of  travelling  evangelists  at  that  time,  and 
stopped  to  vater  his  horse  by  a  wayside  pool. 
But.  accidently  discovering  that  Mr.  Hughes’s 
grandfather,  a  Methodist  preacher,  had  a  few 
hours  before  watered  his  horse  at  the  same 
pool,  he  refused  to  let  his  thirsty  horse  drink, 
on  the  ground  that  the  water  was  contaminated 
by  an  i^minian  horse. 


THE  EARTHQU.iKE  IN  JAPAN. 

It  is  now  fully  three  months  since  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  provinces  of  Nagoya  acd  Gifu 
in  Japan,  but  the  condition  of  the  sufferers  his 
been  ameliorated  only  partly.  The  awful  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nature  wrecked  all  that  human  genius 
and  lalior  had  built  up  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  efforts  of  thousands  to  surmount  the  terri¬ 
ble  confusion  have  been  successful  in  a  slight 
degree  only.  Those  who  have  visited  the  differ¬ 
ent  places  where  the  shock  was  felt  severely 
describe  a  most  horrible  erudition  of  affairs. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  individual  to 
form  the  slightest  idea  of  the  horrors  that  have 
existed  since  the  great  convulsion.  The  hor¬ 
rors  of  earthquakes  in  other  lands  have  been 
pictured  often,  and  the  visitation  at  Charleston 
several  years  ago  g«ve  Americans  an  idea  of 
what  might  happen  But  the  earthquake  in 
Japan  was  so  stupendous  in  its  results,  that  all 
others  of  modern  date,  at  least,  are  mere  inci¬ 
dents  in  comparison. 

Of  the  6,500  persons  who  were  killed  in  the 
earthquake  of  October  28th,  comparatively  few 
were  killed  instantly.  Nearly  all  were  asleep 
when  the  shocks  came.  They  were  awakened 
by  the  falling  of  the  houses.  Japanese  houses 
are  peculiar  in  construction.  The  side  walls 
and  partitions  are  made  of  very  light  woods, 
while  the  roofs  are  solid  and  heavy.  When  a 
shock  comes,  the  walls  tumble  and  let  the  roof 
down  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  occupants 
may  be  killed  outright  by  the  falling  timbers, 
but  events  have  proved  that  usually  they  are 
pinned  to  the  earth  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  the  wreckage.  Then  the  Japanese  stoves 
come  into  play.  They  are  nothing  more  than 
open  copper  vessels,  the  fuel  being  a  prepara¬ 
tion  made  largely  of  charcoal.  The  timbers 
fall  on  to  the  stoves,  overturning  them  and 
scattering  the  glowing  coals  over  the  very  in 
flammable  materials  which  a'e  always  present 
in  Japanese  houses,  such  as  paper  shades, 
light  draperies,  and  even  paper  partitions'.  By 
the  fires  the  unfortunate  Japanese  are  roasted 
to  death. 

Nine  thousand  persons  were  seriously  injured 
in  the  October  earthquake,  70,000  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  400,000  persons  were  rendered 
homeless.  One  thousand  nine  hundred  little 
children  were  made  orphans  and  were  sent  by 
the  imperial  Government  to  orphan  asylums  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  shock 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  upheaval,  and  that  was 
followed  speedily  hy  others,  in  which  the 
ground  sank  and  collapsed.  The  railroad  from 
Tokio,  which  is  about  200  miles  away,  was 
torn  up  and  wrecked  in  many  places.  The  high¬ 
ways  were  crossed  by  large,  yawning  fissures, 
through  which  boiling  water  and  noxious  gases 
came.  The  towns  in  the  districts  affected  are 
lower  than  the  rivers,  and  dikes  had  been  built 
to  keep  the  water  from  flooding  them.  These 
dikes  have  to  be  watched  carefully  at  all  times, 
and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance,  there  are 
annual  floods  which  result  in  considerable 
damage.  The  shocks  rent  the  dikes  in  places, 
and  the  terrors  of  a  flood  were  added. 

As  all  the  houses  had  been  destroyed,  there 
remained  no  shelters  for  the  injured.  Very 
few  of  those  who  escaped  had  been  able  to  take 
any  clothing  along,  and  as  the  weather  was 
nearly  as  cmd  there  as  it  is  in  this  section  in 
the  late  fall,  the  suffering  from  that  cause  alone 
was  intense.  Although  the  Government  con¬ 
tributed  two  and  a  quarter  millions  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  sufferers,  and  afterward  made  an 
additional  appropriation  of  four  millions,  much 
suffering  remains. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  has  been 
the  rescue  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  were 
buried  and  burned  in  the  ruined  houses.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  provinces  has  been  tainted 
with  foul  odors  from  the  decaying  bodies,  and 
many  of  the  relief  parties  have  been  overcome. 
All  of  the  hospitals  and  institutions  of  the 
country  are  overtaxed,  and  in  spite  of  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  native  merchants  and  wealthy 
men,  funds  are  greatly  needed.  A  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  destroyed 
towns,  is  the  constant  recurrence  of  earth 
quakes,  which  although  not  serious  compared 
with  the  latest,  have  caused  some  damage  and 
spread  great  alarm.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  shocks  had  been  recorded  up  to  a  recent 
date. 

The  sympathy  of  foreigners  has  been  shown 
by  considerable  contributions  from  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world.  A  movement  to  secure 
contributions  was  started  in  New  York  shortly 
after  the  great  earthquake  by  Mr.  R.  Aral,  the 
American  representative  of  the  Doshin  Silk 
Company.  Mr.  Arai,  who  is  a  Japanese,  acted 
with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Kovgoro  Takahira,  the 
Japanese  Consul-General.  His  first  efforts  were 
confined  to  the  Japanese  importers,  who  re¬ 
sponded  liberally.  The  dry  goods  men  took  up 
the  work,  and  $4,300  has  been  forwarded  through 
the  Consul  General.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
appeal  to  the  public  at  large  All  contribu¬ 
tions  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  Arai,  46  How¬ 
ard  Street,  New  York. 


JOHN  HOWE. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  great  and  good  men 
thrust  out  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1662, 
was  John  Howe,  a  man  whose  works  are  still 
widely  read  and  very  highly  prized. 

In  1671,  as  he  was  crossing  over  to  Ireland, 
an  incident  took  place  which  shows  how  great 
must  have  been  his  power  in  preaching.  The 
ship,  with  a  large  company  on  board,  was 
wind  bound  in  Holyhead  harbor,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  Howe  and  some  of  the  passengers  went 
along  the  shore  in  search  of  a  place  of  worship. 
There  they  met  two  men  on  horseback,  who 
proved  to  be  the  parson  and  the  clerk.  One  of 
the  travellers  asked  the  latter  if  his  master 
would  preach  that  day.  “My  master,”  was  the 
reply,  “is  only  accustomed  to  read  prayers.” 
“  Would  he  have  anv  objection  to  allowing  a  min¬ 
ister,  awaiting  passage  to  Ireland,  to  occupy 
his  pulpit  that  day  f”  The  clerk  believed  that 
his  master  would  be  perfectly  willing,  and  so  it 
proved.  The  clergyman  gave  his  consent,  and 
Howe  preached  twice,  in  the  afternoon  to  a 
large  and  deeply  affected  audience.  All  that 
week  the  wind  continued  contrary,  and  the  next 
Sunday  morning  the  church  was  crowded  with 
people  who  hoped  once  more  to  hear  the 
stranger.  The  clergyman  was  confounded  at 
the  sight  of  such  a  congregation,  and  despatched 
his  clerk  for  the  unknown  preacher.  Howe  was 
sick  in  bed,  but  when  be  heard  that  “the  whole 
country  had  come  in  for  several  miles  to  hear 
him,”  be  rose,  and,  forgetful  of  any  personal 
risk,  preached  with  unwonted  warmth  and 
energy,  and  when  afterwards  he  related  the 
occurrence,  he  added:  “If  my  ministry  was 
ever  of  any  use,  I  think  it  must  have  been 
then.” 

Howe  had  been  before  this  time  constrained, 
much  against  his  own  inclination,  to  become 
one  of  Cromwell’s  chaplains,  and  the  nobility 
and  disinterestedness  of  his  character  were 
shown  by  what  the  great  Protector  said  to  him 
on  one  occasion:  “You  have  obtained  many 
favors  for  others.  I  wonder  when  the  time  is 
to  come  when  you  will  ask  anything  for  your¬ 
self  or  your  family.”  Among  others  for  whom 
Howe  used  his  influence  with  Cromwell,  was 
Dr.  Seth  Ward,  for  whom  he  endeavored  to 
procure  the  Principalship  of  Jesus’  College, 
and  who  afterwards  rose  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Exeter.  When  Howe  resigned  his  living  at 
Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  Dr.  Wara  en¬ 
deavored  to  argue  him  out  of  his  scruples,  and 
asked,  “What  hurt  is  there  in  being  reor¬ 
dained  t”  “Hurt,  my  lord,”  answered  Howe, 
“it  hurts  my  understanding;  the  thought  is 
shocking.  It  is  an  absurdity,  since  nothing 
can  have  two  beginnings.  I  am  sure  I  am  a 
minister  of  Christ:  but  I  cannot  begin  again 
to  be  a  minister.” 

In  a  conversation  Howe  had  with  William 
III.,  at  Hampton  Court,  in  June,  1689,  after 
the  Revolution  had  taken  place,  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the 
Comprehension  Bill,  by  which  reordination 
should  be  declared  unnecessary,  since  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time  Presbyterian  orders  were  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  Church  of  England.  Howe,  in 
one  of  his  works,  published  in  1683,  had  a  dis¬ 
course  on  Union  among  Protestants.  If  a  spirit 
like  this  had  existed  on  the  other  side,  the  re¬ 
ligious  bisto^  of  England  would  probably  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  has  been  since 
1062.  The  haughty  bigotry  that  drove  out  the 
two  thousand  ministers  that  year,  instead  of 
effecting  the  hoped-for  object  of  securing  uni¬ 
formity  under  an  Episcopal  establishment,  has 
produ(^  a  powerful  growth  of  Nonconformity, 
so  powerful,  that  now  it  threatens  the  exist¬ 
ence  cf  the  Establishment  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ejectment  of  the  Puritan  leaven  from 
the  Church  of  England,  prepared  the  way  for 
that  “Catholic  revival”  that  is  now  carrying  it 
over  to  Rome. 

The  following  is  Howe’s  account  of  a  rare 
and  most  interesting  experience  in  his  life,  re¬ 
minding  one  of  a  similar  experience  in  the  case 
of  Flavel:  December  26,  (16)89. — After  that  I 
had  long,  seriously,  and  repeatedly,  thought 


Tied  Down 

— the  woman  who  doesn’t  use 
Pearline.  She’s  tied  to  her 
work,  and  tired  with  it,  too. 
Pearline  makes  another  wo¬ 
man  of  her.  It  washes  and 
cleans  in  half  the  time,  with 
half  the  work.  Nothing  can 
be  hurt  by  it,  and  every  thing 
is  saved  with  it.  Pear  line 
does  away  with  the  Rub,  Rub, 
Rub.  Pear  line  does  more 
than  soap ;  soap  gives  you 
more  to  do. 

—  Peddlers  and  some  uiiscrupu- 

U  vack  grocers  will  tell  you  “  this 

DClValC  is  as  good  as  ”  or  “  tlife  same  as 
Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE- 
Pearline  is  never  peddled,  and  if  your  grocer  sends 
you  something  in  place  of  Pearhne,  do  the  honest 
'\Ana-senH  it  had.  28!)  JAMES  PYLE.  N.  V. 


with  myself  that  besides  a  full  and  undoubted 
assent  to  the  objects  of  faith,  a  vivifying, 
savory  taste  and  relish  of  them  was  also  neces¬ 
sary,  that  with  stronger  force  and  more  power¬ 
ful  energy,  they  might  penetrate  into  the  most 
inward  centre,  of  my  heart,  and  there  being 
most  deeply  fixed  and  rooted,  govern  my  life, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  other  sure  ground 
whereon  to  conclude  and  pass  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  on  my  good  estate  Godward ;  and  after 
I  had  in  my  course  of  preaching  bwn  largely 
insisting  on  2  Cor.  i.  12,  this  very  morning  I 
awoke  out  of  a  most  ravishing  and  delightful 
dream,  that  a  wonderful  and  copious  stream  of 
celestial  rays,  from  the  lofty  throne  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  did  seem  to  dart  into  my  open 
and  expanded  breast.  I  have  often  since,  with 
great  complacency,  reflected  on  that  signal 
pledge  of  special  divine  favor,  vouchsafed  to  me 
on  that  noted  memorable  day,  and  have  with 
repeated  fresh  pleasure  tasted  the  delights 
thereof.  But  what  of  the  same  kind  I  sensibly 
felt  through  the  admirable  bounty  of  my  God, 
and  the  most  pleasant,  comforting  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  on  October  22,  1740,  far  sur¬ 
passing  the  most  expressive  words  my  thoughts 
can  suggest.  I  then  experienced  an  inexpressi¬ 
bly  pleasant  melting  of  heart,  tears  gushing  out 
of  mine  eyes  for  joy  that  God  should  shed 
abroad  His  love  abundantly  through  the  hearts 
of  ‘men,  and  that  for  this  very  purpose  mine 
own  should  be  so  signally  possessed  of  by  the 
blessed  Spirit”  (Rom.  v.  5), 


THE  BATTLE  FIELD  OF  GETTYSBURG. 

Senator  Quay’s  bill  for  preserving  the  battle 
lines  at  Gettysburg  and  properly  marking  with 
plain,  enduring  tablets  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  various  commands  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  on  that  field  seems  to  deserve  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Congress.  Gettysburg  marks  the 
climax  of  Confederate  aggressiveness  in  the 
civil  war,  and  furnished  the  greatest  battle  of 
that  war.  Its  importance,  intrinsic  and  rela¬ 
tive,  has  been  more  and  more  clearly  discerned 
in  retrospect.  Even  before  the  war  was  over 
this  battlefield  was  in  part  devoted  to  patriotic 
uses ;  but  since  then  the  tracing  out  of  battle 
lines  and  erection  of  monuments  have  been 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  like  of  it 
is  now  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  And  yet  with  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  lavished  upon  it,  it  is  still 
wanting  in  completeness.  A  battle  'has  two 
sides;  and  until  tW  Confederate  lines  are  visi¬ 
bly  set  forth,  as  well  as  the  Union  lines,  this 
wonderful  military  park  and  object  lesson  must 
be  unfinished.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  or 
impor^nt  to  acquire  all  the  land  on  which  the 
ConfeBrate  army  encamped.  Some  of  the  plain 
tablelH  used  to  denote  the  points  of  close  fight¬ 
ing,  ^1  doubtless  have  to  bo  placed  on  ground 
alreaiftacquired.  The  present  scheme  should 
not  b^&isused  for  the  Mnefit  of  land  specula¬ 
tion,  ^in  any  other  way.  But  under  proper 
safeguards,  and  with  judicious  superintendence, 
this  greatest  of  the  New  World’s  battlefields, 
in  which  the  valor  of  the  vanquished  was  as 
notable  as  that  of  the  victors,  may  be  made 
still  more  instructive  and  interesting  to  our 
countrymen  by  tracing  upon  it  in  part  the  lines 
of  Lee’s  army  as  well  as  of  Meade’s. 

Have  Bzecbam’s  Pills  ready  In  the  household. 

ePMs 

X  One  N, 

/  rounded  teaspoonful  \ 

/  of  Cleveland’s 
I  Baking  Powder  \ 

I  does  more  and  better  work  j 
\  than  a  heaping^_.^r'X  / 

\  teaspoonful  / 

\  of  any  other,  / 

\  A  large  saving  on  a  / 

N.  year’s,  bakings, 


THE  CHABMIKG  MEXICAN  PBIMROSE  Is  the  Grandest  of  all  New  Plants.  It  Is  strletiy 
a  perpetual  bloomer,  as  It  Is  in  flower  at  all  times  of  the  year,  a  good  specimen  showing  always  from  ten 
to  thirty  large  saucer-shaped  blossoms,  about  three  Inches  across,  of  a  beautiful,  bright,  clear  pink  color, 
reined  with  scarlet  and  with  a  white  center.  The  superb  color,  combined  with  airy  grace  and  beautiful 
form,  goes  to  make  a  flower  which  Is  in  beauty  perfection  Itself.  Bach  blossom  keeps  perfect  many  days 
before  fading,  and  when  It  drops,  others  are  out  to  take  Its  place,  and  this  succession  of  beauty  Is  contin¬ 
ued  from  one  year’s  end  to  another.  The  plant  Is  a  free  grower,  succeeding  In  any  soil  or  situation.  As  a 
window  plant  It  combines  great  hardlpess  and  ease  of  culture  with  unsurpassed  beauty  and  delicate  love- 
liness,  and  is  truly  a  plant  which  has  no  superior.  In  the  open  ground  It  grows  freely  and  blooms  profuse- 
tj  all  summer,  and,  in  fact,  until  winter  Is  upon  It.  Early  frosts  do  not  Injure  It,  and  It  blooms  on  until 
frozen  solid  or  covered  with  snow.  It  Is  a  plant  whose  merits  of  hardiness,  ease  of  culture,  perpetual 
freedom  of  bloom,  and  unsurpassed  beauty,  both  In  color  and  habit,  are  offset,^  no  faults  whatever.  It 
Is  the  one  moat  desirable  newplant  for  the  whole  world.  FINE  PLANTB,  ALL  BEADY  ta 
BLOOM,  by  MAIL  POSTPAID,  6  VABANTEED  to  Arrive  In  Good  Condition.  4*  ete. 
ench,  S  for  El,  7  for  RS.  Those  ordering  three  or  more  plants  nay  have  a  Maaettia 
Vine  free  asking  for  It. 


s  bronze  blue  seen  only  In  peacock  feathers.  It  Is  the  flnest  colored 
strain  of  pansy  ever  seen.  SEED  PEB  PACKET,  wS  CENTS. 

CDCPIll  ACeeb  ForSOcts.  we  will  send  by  mall  one  plant  each  of  Mexican  Primrose,  \fan«»±is 
bs  CUIAL  Ur  r  Eli  Vine  and  pk’t  Peacock  Pansy.  Two  of  each  for  El. 

Also  the  Following  Extra  Choice  Collections  by  Mall  Postpaid. 

11  Extra  choice  mixed  Gladiolus,  flowering  bulbs. .  U«  5  Grand  Lilies, 5  sorts  named,  including  Auratnm.  ses 

•  New  Double  Pearl  Tuberoses,  flowering  bulbs...  ate  t  Grand  Cacti,  different  sorts  named . Ms 

•  Rare  Chry santbemums,  6  sorts  named . tOs  t  Different  rare  new  perpetual  blooming  plants. .  Ms 

4  Lovely  Tea  Roses, white, pink, yellow  and  scarlet  Ms  8  Pkts.  each  rare  new  Flower,  and  Vegetable  seeds  Ms 

AADCIT  nCEED  For  only  13.(10  we  will  send  postpaid  all  the  collections.  Primrose,  ManetUa  and 
B  It  Ml  I  VrrElls  Pansy  offered  above.  Orderatonoe.  as  these  offers  may  not  appear  again. 

OUR  BRONZE  BLUE  CATALOGUE 

and  BARE  FRUITS,  Is  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  ever  Issued.  1£8  r^es,  hundreds  of  Ele¬ 
gant  Engravings,  Stipple  Lithograph  Covers  and  T  beautifkl  large  Coloi^  Plates.  We  offer  the 
flnest  standard  varieties  and  novelties  In  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants  of  all  kinds  and 
rare  new  FYults.  Also  the  greatest  collection  of  rare  Cacti,  Flowering  Shruba  New  Aquatic  Plants,  ete. 
Don’t  miss  the  Great  J^anese  -  Wlneberry,  Allsummer  Rasp^rry,  Water  Hyacinth,  Trailing  Queen 
Fuchsia,  Dwarf  Orange,  Mosquito  Catcher  Plant,  Picture  Rock  Tomato.  Stanley  Potato,  and  hundreds  of 
other  Grand  Novelties.  THIS  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE 
TO  ALL  WHO  ORDER  THE  MEXICAN  PBIMROSE  OR  ANYTHING  HEBE  O^ 
FERED._Or  for  only  SO  eta.  we  will  send  CATALOGUE,  Sansple  Copy  of  the  MAY¬ 
FLOWER  and  a  paeket  of  PEACOCK  PANSY  SEED.  We  want  iMents  In  every  town  to  take 
subscribers  for  our  beautiful  Monthly  Horticultural  Paper,  THE  MAYFLOWER.  SOe.  per  year. 
Large  Colored  Plate  with  every  number.  Liberal  premiums.  Sample  copy  free.  Address 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  Queens  Go.,  N.  Y. 


aO  NOVELTIES 

md£i  FOR  1892. 

A - - - - A 

U:iiLUANT  Poppy,  ....  Packet,  IS  eta. 
Tulip-flowbrbd  Poppy,  .  .  Packet,  SS  eta. 

6  Ckbysanthbmums,  50  cts.  each ;  Set  for  EE.50 
'  Splendid  Potato  “Ambkican  Wondbb.” 
h  1  lb.,  80  ots.;  6  lbs.,  Sl.UU;  pkt.,  60  eta. 

Dwarf  CAUJorsis‘'GoLDBN  King.”  Packet,  SO  eta. 

3  Elegant  Roses.  .  ,  ,  Both  for  60  eta. 

G  Choice  Geraniums.  .  Each,  !S5  ota.;  Set  91. OU 
New  40-lb.  Oat.  Given  for  trial. 

Garoln  Pea  "Charmer.”  .  Packet,  15  ots. 

Sweet  Corn  “Golden  Nugget.”  Packet,  15  eta. 
Ten  Weeks  Stock  “New  Imperial.”  Packet,  30  eta. 
Vick’s  Floral  Guide yret  with  cash  orders  for  above. 


Send  Ten  Cents  for  Vick’s  Floral  Guide,  which  gives  full  particulars 
of  above,  and  over  2,000  favorite  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants,  &c. 

Mention  where  Any  ont  not  now  a  subscriber  can  have  Vick’s  Magazine  one  year  free^  who 

you  baw  thiss  orders  ^i,00  worth  from  ns^  « 

I.A.MES  Vick’s  Sons,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Price  0/  Guide  can  be 
deducted  OH  first  order, 
or  sentfireevsith  anor- 
derfor  any  of  the  nov¬ 
elties.  These  / 

occasionally  jS 

give  out,  so  ,  gm 
ORDER  EARLY 


^  THEY  fiROW-THEY  BLOOI. 

Catalog^ue  Free  moMoo^plateitooSm  in  ttalL  & 
38  YEARS.  700  ACRES.  25  GREENHOUSES. 

the  8TORRS  A  HARRISON  CO.  _ 
PAINE8VILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 


mm 


CARDEN 


PLANTS,  BULBS,  and  Requisites. 

They  are  THE  BEST  at  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  forl892 

HKlfRY  A  JPRKlOi,  714  CiMBtttut  Stnet,  gHTioATMCT.PMTrAjp^ 


A  NEW  LIGHl 


WINTER  IN  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 


1  AlfTTPUR  other  new  featnrM  worth  knowing  about* 
IjAII  IXmEO,  '  atalogue  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

•f.  B,  VOLX  Jt  CO.s  19  Beekmutn  Street,  Jfeta  Term, 

Da  viD  ADgg,  President.  W.  H.  OaoLlua,  Secretary. 
CHA8.  P.  Phrce,  Ass’t  Sac’y.  Silas  P.  Wood,  Agency  M’gT 


AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  Co. 


A  pure  cream  of  tartar  powder. 

Used  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  by 
teachers  of  Cookery. 

Cleveland’s  is  the  standard,  it  never 
varies,  it  does  the  most  work,  the  best 
tvork  and  is  perfectly  wholesome. 


CALIFORNIA 

And  all  Pacific  Coast  and  Pnget  Sound 
points  are  reached  quickly  and  com¬ 
fortably  by  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
&  North-Western  Line.  Solid  Yesti- 
bnled  Trains  of  Palace  Sleeping  Cars, 
Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars  and  Snperb 
Bining  Cars  are  rnn  through  from 
Chicago  to,  Portland,  Oregon,  with 
Pullman  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  San  Francisco  without 
change.  Dining  cars  serve  all  meals 
en  ronte.  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  pro¬ 
viding  completely  equipped  berths  at  a 
nominal  price,  are  also  run  between 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  without 
change.  Be  sure  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the  Chicago  &  North-Western, 
Union  Pacific  and  Sonthern  Pacific 
Railways. 

A  pply  to  any  Ticket  Agent  for  tickets  and  full  Informa¬ 
tion,  or  address  W.  A.  THRALL. 

Gen'i  Pass’r  &  Tkt.  Agt.  Chicago  &  North-Western  R’y. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CRATEWL-COMFORTINC. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“By  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
orem  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrlUon,  aad  by  a 
areful  application  of  th.illne  properties  of  well  selected 
'oooa,  Mr.  Epps  kaa  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
b  Ucately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
leavy  dootora'  bills.  It  la  by  the  Jndloiona  use  of  such 
rtlolas  of  diet  that  a  oonatltntlon  may  be  gradually  built 
■p  until  Btiong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floaUng  around  ns  ready 
(O  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  polut.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortlfled  wlib 
purs  Mood  and  a  properly  nourished  tiAm#.” — OMi  Stntei 
gswfii,  Hade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Bold  only  in  half-pound  Uns,  by  Grooers,  labelled  thus  t 

aAJfn  XPF8  *  CO.,  Homesapathto  Clswmlsts, 


NEWPORT  NEWS, 

NEAR  OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  VA., 

Offers  a  most  attractive  and  convenient  Winter  Retreat 
for  families  and  transient  guests.  For  circulars  and 
other  information  addrees 

J'.  X.  SWINJEBTOlf,  Manager,  Ifeteport  Betee,  Vm 
Or  C.  B.  Obcdtt.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  WINTER  SANITARIUM. 

THE  GLEH  SPRINGS,  W UTKINS,  N.  T 

All  the  most  approved  therapeutic  appliances  and  m*<k 
ern  Improvements.  Valuable  Mlaem  Hprings. 

SA£t  ANJi  IBOB  BATHS,  BIBB  BOBBSIB, 
Glass  Solarium,  Steam  Heated,  850  feet  long.  CW 
sine  unsurpassed.  Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

Wm.  E.  LxiruiawnLi.,  Manager. 


OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mutua/  Life  Old  Building,  148  BROADWKt. 

STATmanrr,  Jannazy  1st,  1891. 

Cash  Capital, .  $400,000  09 

Unearned  Premiums  and  other  Liabilities,  SfiAiW  If 

Net  Surplus, .  406^81  U 

Total  Assets. .  •1,865,468  M 

INVESTED  AS  FOaOWS; 

Cash. .  9  85.80  89 

Bonds  and  Mortgsg^ .  SiJBO  M 

Demand  Loans, .  1W.800  W 

U.  S.  Bonds  owned  by  the  Company .  887jt00  88 

Other  Bonds  and  Stocks  owned  oy  the  Com¬ 
pany, .  8W,1T5  09 

Interest  Accrued,  Premiums  Due,  etc .  180,004  88 


U.  S.  Bonds  owned  by  the  Company . 

Other  Bonds  and  Stocks  owned  oy  the  Com- 

Int^sr*Accrai^,  Pre^uma  ^e,  etc. . '. 


COUNTRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES,  FARMS, 
REAL  ESTATE. 


On  Hudson  River,  In  West¬ 
chester  County,  Connecticut 
and  the  Berkshires. 

E.  8.  MILLS,  JR.. 

17  Bast  4»d  St.,  B.  T.Citg 


CONTINENTAL 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  TORN  CIH. 

Extract  from  Statement  made  January  let,  1&92, 

Cash  Capital . S1,000,000  OO 

Beserves  for  Insuranoe  la  force,  sto. . .  8,161,083  4  7 

Net  Surplus .  1,646,761  84 

Policy  Holdem  Surplus . 8,645,761  84 

Gross  Assots .  5.806,784  71 

Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 

r.  C.  UOOBE,  Preeident. 

BEMBY  EVMIS,  Ytee-Pree’t. 
EDWARD  LABBIMO,  Sec  y.  CYROS  PECE,  Treae. 
WM.  A.  HOLMAM,  Acet.  Sec’y. 

Main  Offlee,  100  Broadway,  New  Ywh 

O.  H.  DDTCHEIl,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept., 

Coart  and  Montague  Streets,  Mrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  MCDONALD,  Manager  Westsm  DspL; 

B.  J.  TAYLOR,  Gen.  Adjuster ; 

GEO.  B.  KUNE,  Aset,  to  Gen.  Mansger, 

_  Rialto  Building,  Ckloago,  Ul. 

D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Paclflo  Coast  Dspi. 

8U  Plus  Strsst,  San  rnmen  cc,  CaL 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 


Seventy-aeventh  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1892 


SUMMARY  or  ASSETS. 

Ossh  la  Banks,  .....  $037,899  90 
Bonds  ft  MorUfsffss,  bsiag  first  Usn  oa  Baal  BsUts,  695,868  69 
United  States  Stooks,  fHsrket  Vslns)  •  1, Ml, 606  00 

Bank,  Trust  Oo,  sad  Bsilissd  Stooks  sad  Beads, 

(Market  Vslns),  -  -  2,943,307  00 

Stats  sad  Cfitv  Bon^  (Market  Vslns),  •  871,787  89 

Loans  en  Stooks.  psTsble  oa  deniaad,  •  •  347,736  00 

Tatsrost  das  and  aommed  on  Janaary  1st,  1898|  61,138  98 
PreminmsaaoolleotsdandlBluuidsef  Affsata,  497,708  62 
Bssl  Estots,  -  -  ’  -  -  -  1,644,988  99 

$9,870,840  00 


LIABILITIES. 

Ossh  OsMtal,  .... 
BMsrvsFremliunFaad,  - 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  InsM  sad  olaiaii, 
1st  Svplai,  ... 


$8,000,000  00 
4,117,867  00 
88^692  74 
1,890,890  20 

10,370,640  00 


DANIEL  A.  HE  ALP,  Prssidsat. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN, 

ELBRIDGE  O.  SNOW.  Jr.,  f  Vlee-Prssldsnts. 

WILLIAM  U  BIGELOW,  \  fUrsmtarUsL. 
THOMAS  B.  OKEENS,  T  B«cret*ries. 

^MUN AH  ^.^rVis.  \ 


SOLID  TRAINS  BETWBEH 
MEW  YORK  AMD  CHICAOe. 

Via  Chaataaqna  Lake  sr  Mlagam 
FaUt.  An  enoBaathig  paaoranna  ef 
Moantaiiia,  Forests  aim  gtrssias, 
PnUiaan  oars  hstwesa  New  Tsrk 
sad  Boeheeler.  Niagara  Fldls,  Tasen 
to,  Chaataoena  Lake,  dSTalaad,  Oin 
cinaati  and  Chloaso. 

D.  LBonanrs,  Osaaral  Paaswear 
Agent,  New  Ton. 
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and  to  contribute  bv  their  prayers,  gifti,  and 
rarsonal  efiForts  to  the  extension  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  throughout  the  whole  earth. 

Chapter  XII.  (old  X.)—Of  Effectual  Calling. 

1.  The  words  “and  those  only”  (lines  1  and  2) 
stricken  but. 

2.  This  effectual  call  is  of  God’s  free  and 
special  grace  alone,  not  from  anything  at  all 
foreseen  in  man,  who  is  dead  in  sin,  until  te- 
ing  quickened  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  is  thereby  enabled  to  answer  this  call,  and 
to  embrace  the  grace  offered  and  conveyed  in 
it. 

8.  Infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  all  other  per¬ 
sons  not  guilty  oi  actual  transgression,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  election  of  grace,  and  are  regen¬ 
erated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit, 
who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how  He 
pleaseth.  So  also  are  all  other  elect  persons 
who  are  not  outwardly  called  by  the  Word. 

4.  Others,  not  elscted,  although  they  may  be 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  may 
have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
yet  inasmuch  as  they  never  truly  come  to 
Christ,  cannot  be  saved;  neither  is  there  salva¬ 
tion  in  any  other  way  than  by  Chiist  through 
the  Spirit;  however  diligent  men  may  be  in 
framing  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of 
nature  and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do  pro¬ 
fess. 

Chapter  XIII.  (old  XI.)— 0/  Justification. 

1.  Those  whom  God  effectually  calleth.  He 
also  freely  justifieth,  not  by  infusing  righteous¬ 
ness  into  them,  but  by  pardoning  their  sins, 
and  by  accounting  and  accepting  their  persons 
as  righteous;  not  for  anything  wrought  in 
them,  or  done  by  them,  but  for  Christ’s  sake 
alone;  not  by  imputing  faith  itself,  the  act  of 
believing,  or  any  other  evangelical  obedience 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

S3  FIFTH  AVENCH. 

At  the  meeting  Wednesday  morning,  Jan.  27. 
Miss  Hawley  read  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
from  Mrs.  Ira  Harris  of  Tripoli,  Syria.  We  do 
not  think  of  letter  writing  as  one  of  the  labori¬ 
ous  parts  of  a  missionary  life,  but  when  Mrs. 
Harris  tells  of  writing  so  many  letters  for 
societies  at  home  to  use  in  their  December 
meetings,  that  it  injured  her  eyes,  it  seems  as 
if  our  demands  on  their  time  and  patience 
should  be  less.  Apropos  of  the  many  foreigners 
that  come  to  this  country  from  Oriental  lands, 
especially  Persia  and  S\ria,  it  is  appalling  to 
hear  of  the  villages  Mrs.  Harris  had  visited 
where  the  people  had  left  in  great  numbers  for 
North  or  South  America  in  search  of  wealth. 
Ip  one  town  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  ab¬ 
sent.  In  another,  there  are  so  many  of  these 
returned  wanderers  that  English  is  very  gener¬ 
ally  spoken,  and  incongruous  as  it  seems,  on 
Mt.  Lebanon  one  is  greeted  with  American 
slang  I  We  should  not  feel  that  we  are  helping 
Foreign  Missions  when  we  give  through  our 
societies  to  these  foreigners,  as  they  rarely  come 
here  by  the  advice  of  our  missionaries,  and  it 
virtually  encourages  them  in  begging. 

The  superstition  among  these  poor  mountain 
tribes  is  distressing,  and  their  three  words  of 
contempt  are  donkey,  woman,  and  shoe,  which 
should  never  be  mentioned  in  polite  society. 
The  first  words  children  are  taught  are  how  to 
curse,  and  they  make  use  of  the  knowledge  to 
their  dying  day.  The  girls  coming  to  school  are 
required  to  bring  their  own  beds,  but  one  said 
that  at  home  they  bad  but  two  beds  for  the 
seven  members  of  the  family,  and  she  could 
not  leave  them  only  one  bed  for  six.  Dr  Har¬ 
ris  is  kept  busy  with  medical  work,  and  his 
clinics  are  well  attended.  The  commonest  oper¬ 
ation  is  for  accidents  from  fire.  Many  children 


THE  RETI8I0N. 

The  General  Assembly’s  Ck>mmittee  on  the  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  met  at  58 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  January  12,  1892,  and 
continued  in  session  until  January  22.  All  the 
members  were  present  except  Prof.  William 
Alexander  of  San  Francisco.  Prof.  Henry  J. 
Van  Djke  having  died  May  25th,  1891,  it  was 
not  thought  best  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  made. 

The  action  of  the  Presbyteries,  so  far  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Secretary,  was  in  printed  form  in 
the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  all  the  suggestions  made  by  them  were  con¬ 
sidered.  As  at  the  former  meetings,  the  whole 
Confession,  as  well  as  the  report  of  progress 
made  to  the  last  Assembly,  was  considered. 

■  The  folio  ving  is  a  statement  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  its  final  report  to  the  Assembly,  viz: 

Chapter  I. — Of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

5.  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  to  an  high  and  rever¬ 
ent  esteem  for  the  Holy  Scripture;  and  the 
truthfulness  of  the  history,  the  faithful  witness 
of  prophesy  and  miracle,  the  heavenliness  of  the 
matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts, 
the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to  give  all 
glory  to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of 
the  only  way  of  man’s  salvation,  the  many 
other  incomparable  excellencies,  and  the  entire 
perfection  tnereof,  are  arguments  whereby  it 
doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word 
of  God;  yet,  notwithstanding,  our  full  persua¬ 
sion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth,  and 
Divine  authority  thereof,  is  from  the  inward 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and 
with  the  Word  in  our  hearts. 

Chapter  III.— Of  Ood's  Eternal  Decree. 

3.  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was 
laid,  according  to  His  eternal  aud  imfhutabfe 
purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleas¬ 
ure  of  His  will  bath  predestinated  an  innumer¬ 
able  multitude  of  mankind  unto  life,  and  hath 
particularly  and  unchangeably  chosen  them  in 
Christ  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  His  mere 
free  grace  and  love,  not  on  account  of  any  fore¬ 
sight  of  faith,  or  good  works,  or  perseverance 
in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the 
creature,  as  conditions  or  causes  moving  him 
thereto ;  and  all  to  the  praise  of  His  glorious 
grace. 

5.  The  rest  of  mankind  God  saw  fit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  His  will, 
whereby  He  extendeth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as 
He  pleaseth  not  to  elect  unto  everlasting  life, 
aud  them  hath  He  ordained  to  dishonor  and 
wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  His  glori¬ 
ous  justice;  yet  hath  He  no  pleasure  iq  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  nor  is  it  His  decree,  but 
the  wickedness  of  their  own  hearts,  which  re 
straineth  and  hindereth  them  from  accepting 
the  free  offer  of  His  grace  made  in  the  Gospel. 

Chapter  IV. — Of  Creation. 

1.  It  pleased  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  for  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Uis 
eternal  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  to  create  of  nothing  all  things,  visible 
and  Invisible,  and  all  very  good:  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  being 
made  by  Him  in  six  days. 

Chapter  VI.— 0/  the  Fall  of  Man,  etc. 

4.  From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we 
are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and 
wholly  inclined  to  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual 
transgressions.  Nevertheless,  the  providence  of 
God  and  the  common  operations  of  His  Spirit, 
restrain  men  from  much  that  is  evil,  and  lead 
them  to  exercise  many  social  and  civil  virtues. 

Chapter  VII. — Of  Ood's  Covenant  with  Man. 

3.  Man,  by  his  fall,  having  made  himself  in¬ 
capable  of  life  by  that  covenant,  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  make  a  second,  commonly  called  the 
covenant  of  grace,  wherein  by  His  Word  and 
Spirit  He  freely  offereth  unto  sinners  life  and 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ, 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Union  last  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  read  a  paper 
in  defense  of  the  propositi<  n  that  the  free 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  means  of  voluntary 
apport  is  the  only  system  that  will  meet  the 
cripture  test,  and  therefore  it  is  preferable  to 
the  pew-renting  system. 

By  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  he  meant 
that  the  only  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  privities  of  a  house  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  is  a  willingness  to  accept  such  privileges. 
By  voluntary  support  Lie  meant  conscience¬ 
giving  only,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Ogden  argued  in  favor  of  his  proposition 
from  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  men.  All  men  have  a  right  to  know 
God  and  to  hear  what  their  Father  has  to  say 
to  them.  The  command  of  the  Saviour  that 
the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  all,  was  in 
harmony  with  this  principle. 

Those  who  embrace  the  Gospel,  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability  and  capacity  take  the  place  of 
Christ  toward  the  world.  Each  Christian  is  a 
smaller  Christ  and  must  do  all  in  hfs  power  to 
give  to  all  men  what  Christ  has  prepared  for 
all  who  will  receive  it. 

Mr.  Ogden  referred  to  the  synagogue  as  the 
organization  which  Christ  used  for  His  own 
public  teaching,  and  which  also  became  the 
norm  of  the  Christian  congregations  which 
were  established  py  the  Apostles.  The  syna¬ 
gogue  congregation  was  supported  upon  a  vol¬ 
untary  system  of  alms.  It  nowhere  appears 
that  the  privileges  of  the  synagogue  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  such  as  contributed  to  its  support. 

It  was  freely  admitted  that  the  “  worshipper 
must  support  the  worship.”  Anciently,  tithes 
were  prescribed  to  meet  this  duty.  But  in 
Christ’s  spiritual  kingdom  a  higher  life  took 
the  place  of  the  old  requirement.  Religion  was 
lifted  to  the  far  grander  ideal  of  the  blood -cov¬ 
enant  of  friendship  between  the  divine  Christ 
and  each  person  who  would  love  and  serve  Him. 

The  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  cited  also 
in  proof  of  the  proposition.  Giving  should  be 
not  grudgingly  nor  of  uecessity.  The  measure 
of  the  giving  should  be  each  one’s  prosperity. 
In  the  Christian  congregation  there  should  be 
no  respect  of  persons.  The  offerings  of  the 
early  Christians  [were  entirely  of  free  will. 
They  offered  salvation  to  all  men  alike,  to 
philosophers,  laborers,  rulers,  soldiers,  and 
heathen  slaves.  Senator  and  slave  sat  side  by 
side  in  Christian  assemblies.  Mr.  Ogden  clainoed 
that  the  pew-rent  system  does  not  fulfill  the 
conditions  of  this  freedom  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  required  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apos¬ 
tles.  It  introduces  false  standards  of  church 
association  and  ministerial  success.  It  hjM 
largely  drawn  away  the  church  from  its  plain 
and  simple  work  of  saving  humanity. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  the  pew-rent  system 
were  traced.  Originally,  seats  were  provided 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  and  for  persons  of  rank . 
There  is  a  record,  in  1617,  of  a  young  woman 
offending  by  sitting  with  her  mother.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  pew  tax  in  colonial  times  in  this 
country,  was  probably  meant  only  to  provide 
for  easy  collection  of  revenue,  but  it  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  mark  a  proscription.  The  poor,  relegat¬ 
ed  to  galleries  or  free  seats,  were  thus  marked 
with  the  sad  badge  of  poverty.  Now  metropol¬ 
itan  centres  show  many  examples  of  the  full 
flower  of  this  system,  in  churches  consecrated 
to  God,  but  devoted  to  human  pride.  There 
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Personal  and  News. 

Are  we  a  nation  of  paupers?  Commissioner 
Raum  wants  $146,956,600  for  pensions  in  1893. 

At  Fall  River  a  number  of  boys  were  lately 
fined  $25  apiece  for  throwing  stones  at  a  school 
house  where  a  religious  meeting  was  being  held. 

The  (^mte  de  Paris  has  sent  to  the  Loyal 
Legion  in  Philadelphia  a  superb  banner,  which 
has  been  formally  presented.  It  is  of  Lyons  silk, 
richly  embroidered. 

In  many  parts  of  tbe  country  delegates  are 
being  elected  to  the  Colored  Catholic  Congress 
that  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  next  January. 
There  are  more  colored  Catholics  in  Louisiana 
than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

The  sub-committee  having  in  charge  the  pre¬ 
liminary  preparations  for  the  International 
Catholic  Church  Congress  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
in  1893,  have  decided  to  issue  a  call  for  the 
Congress  to  meat  on  Monday,  September  5,  1893. 
It  has  also  been  decided  to  make  an  effort  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  Pope  to  open  the 
Congress.  It  is  expected  there  will  be  5,000  del¬ 
egates  present,  including  the  most  eminent 
Catholic  churchmen  of  the  world.  The  public 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium. 

Foreign. 

The  mission  for  lepers  in  India  has  established 
a  new  centre  of  their  own  in  Neyoor,  Travan- 
core.  South  India. 

The  completed  census  of  Newfoundland  shows 
the  population  of  that  island  and  Labrador  to 
be  202,000,  an  increase  of  only  4,100  during  the 
last  seven  years.  ' 

Louis  Kossuth  is  verjr  sick  at  his  home  in 
Turin.  He  suffers  considerably  from  asthma, 
and  also  has  trouble  with  his  eyes.  Friends  of 
the  great  Hungarian  fear  that  he  will  never 
again  recover  his  health  and  strength. 

Professor  Orr  is  about  to  deliver  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Scottish  Church  History, 
in  which  the  views  of  Professor  Story  and  other 
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to  them,  as  their  righteousness,  but  by  imput¬ 
ing  the  obedience  and  satisfaction  of  Christ 
unto  them,  they  receiving  and  resting  on  Him 
and  His  righteousness  by  faith,  which  faith  is 
the  gift  of  God. 

3.  Christ,  by  His  obedience  and  death,  did 
fully  discharge  the  debt  of  all  those  that  are 
thus  justified,  and  did  make  a  proper,  real,  and 
full  saitsfqction  to  divine  justice  in  their  be¬ 


half.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  He  was  given  by  the 
Father  for  them,  and  His  obedience  and  satis¬ 
faction  accepted  in  ^heir  stead,  and  both  freely, 
not  for  anything  in  them,  their  justification  is 
only  of  free  grace,  that  both  the  exact  justice 


iind  is  ordinarily  wrought  by  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  ’  v  whi^h  also,  and  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sacraments  and  prayer,  it  is  in¬ 
creased  and  strengthened. 

Chapter  XVII.  (old  XV.) — Of  Repentance  Unto 
Life. 

4.  As  there  is  no  sin  so  small  but  it  deserves 
condemnation,  so  there  is  no  sin  so  great  that 
it  can  bring  condemnation  upon  those  who  truly 
repent. 

Chapter  XVIII.  (old  XVI.)— 0/  Good  Works. 

7.  Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  although 
they  may  be  things  which  God  commands,  and 
of  good  use  both  to  themselves  and  others,  and 
although  he  neglect  of  such  things  is  sinful  and 
displeasing  unto  God,  yet  because  they  proceed 
not  from  a  heart  purified  by  faith,  nor  are  done 
in  a  right  manner,  according  to  the  Word,  nor 
to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of  God,  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  divine  law,  and  hence 
they  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  ground  of  accept¬ 
ance  with  God. 

Chapter  XXIII.  (old  XXL) — Of  Religious  Ror- 
ship. 

4.  Prayer  is  to  be  made  for  things  lawful, 
and  for  all  sorts  of  men  living,  or  that  shall 
live  hereafter,  but  not  for  the  dead. 

Chapter  XXIV.  (old  XXII.)— Of  Lawful  Oaths 
'  and  Vows. 

3.  Whosoever  taketh  an  oath  ought  duly  to 
consider  the  weightiness  of  so  solemn  an  act, 
and  therein  to  avouch  nothing  but  what  he  is 
fully  persuaded  is  the  truth.  Neither  may  any 
man  bind  himself  by  oath  to  anything  ^  what 
is  good  and  just,  and  what  he  believ^PSo  to 
be,  and  what  he  is  able  and  resolved.^  per¬ 
form. 

7.  No  man  ms^  vow  to  do  anything  Mbidden 
in  the  Word  of  God,  or  what  would  nflier  any 


appearance;  otherwise,  the  heartless  mother 
had  remarked,  she  “must  always  be  a  servant, 
as  no  one  would  want  to  marry  her.”  The 
whole  mission  is  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  the 
much  -  needed  dispensary  building  which  the 
Board  has  recently  promised. 

Mrs.  Dennis  of  Syria  told  of  a  letter  she 
had  received,  giving  most  encouraging  news  of 
religious  interest  and  awakening. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Posey  of  Shanghai  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Atterbury.  She  had  just  returned 
from  the  conference  at  Arima,  Japan,  which 
had  proved  helpful.  She  then  told  of  going 
along  the  street  one  day  and  hearing  a  child 
crying.  She  suspected  that  it  was  the  painful 
foot  -  binding  process,  and  soon  came  upon  a 
mother  bending  the  four  toes  of  her  little 
daughter’s  foot  underneath,  to  give  the  shape 
and  size  so  much  admired  by  Chinese  women, 
nor  did  the  remonstrance  and  reproof  of  the 
missionary,  or  the  suffering  of  the  child  deter 
her  one  moment  from  her  purpose.  Another 
day  Miss  Posey  heard  a  disturbance  outside, 
and  found  an  old  woman  had  set  fire  to  a 
basket  of  fire-crackes,  and  quite  a  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  fire, 


Established  Church  writers  will  be  dealt  with. 

A  postage  stamp  of  the  original  value  of 
about  sixteen  cents  was  sold  by  auction  in  Lon¬ 
don  recently  for  $240.  It  was  a  Moldavian 
eighty-one  paras  postage  stamp.  Three  years 
ago  a  copy  of  the  same  stamp  realized  at  auc¬ 
tion  only  $50. 

Professor  Bardeleben,  the  German  physician 
who,  with  Sir  Morell  McKenzie,  attended  the 
Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany  in  his  last 
illness,  lately  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  graduation  from  the  University.  The 
Emperor  raised  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility 
in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

An  interesting  historical  relic  has  been  brought 
into  prominence  in  Scotland  by  changing  hands. 
It  is  the  handcuffs  which  Sir  William  Wallace 
wore  when  being  conveyed  to  London  for  execu¬ 
tion.  Attached  thereto  is  this  legend :  “Part  of 
the  fetters  in  which  Sir  William  Wallace  was 
sent  to  London,  July  9,  1305.  Sent  as  an  in¬ 
sult  by  Edward  to  Sir  William’s  aunt.  Miss 
Jane  Wallace,  who  lived  at  Benaly,  and,  dying, 
caused  it  to  be  buried  on  a  hilltop  there,  where 
it  was  dug  up  July  9,  1835,  exactly  five  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after.” 


This  ceremony,  the  old 
woman  assured  her,  would  furnish  a  home  and 
money  for  her  husband  in  the  spirit-land.  One 
of  the  native  teachers  gave  her  a  lesson  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  the  Chinese  consider  good  teach¬ 
ing.  On  being  reproved  for  scolding  so  severely, 
be  said  that  without  that,  he  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  poor  teacher,  and  that  the  reason  why 
the  missionaries  did  not  get  better  attention 
and  respect,  was  that  they  were  so  gentle  and 
good  tempered. 

The  sad  and  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Carrington 
of  Rio  Claro,  Brazil,  was  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Schauffler.  She  went  to  Brazil  less  than  two 
years  ago,  and  was  only  twenty-one.  God  only 
knows  why  another  young  life  is  thus  cut  short 
on  earth.  The  six-month  baby,  the  husband, 
and  the  mission,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  our 
prayers. 

Miss  Hawley  reported  a  letter,  in  French,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Miss  Suter,  our  Swiss  missionary. 
She  passed  through  New  York  some  weeks  ago 
on  the  way  to  Hainan,  where  she  is  to  work. 
She  won  the  confidence  of  all  who  saw  her  by 
her  straightforward,  clear  -  sighted  view  of 
things,  and  the  Board  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  securing  her  as  a  missionary.  The  first  let¬ 
ter  was  written  on  the  ocean,  telling  of  the 
comfortable  voyage,  pleasant  company,  and  the 
delightful  day  spent  at  Honolulu  with  Mrs. 
Damien,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Happer.  The 
well-kept  schools  and  the  Christianized  people, 
impressed  Miss  Suter  pleasantly,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  island  seemed  like  paradise  to  her. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  an  earnest 
prayer  by  Mrs.  Dennis. 


.  ;,  requiring  of  them 

faith  in  Him  that  they  may  be  saved,  and 
promising  to  give  unt )  all  those  that  are  or¬ 
dained  unto  life  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  them 
willing  and  able  to  believe. 

Section  4  stricken  out:  the  words  “and  is 
called  the  Old  Testament”  stricken  out  in  Sec¬ 
tion  5;  the  wprds  “and  is  called  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment”  stricken  out  in  Section  6,  and  Sections 
5  and  6  made  respectively  Sections  4  and  5. 

Chapter  VIII.— 0/  Christ,  the  Mediator. 

In  Section  5,  “divine  justice”  is  substituted 
for  “the  justice  of  His  Father.” 

Chapter  IX.— Of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  Person  in  the 
Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God,  the  same 
in  substance  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
equal  in  power  and  glory,  is,  together  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  to  be  believed  in,  loved, 
obeyed,  and  worshipped  throughout  all  ages. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  of  old  revealed  to 
men  in  various  ways  the  mind  and  will  of  God, 
bath  fully  and  authoritatively  made  known 
this  mind  and  will  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
life  and  salvation  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  holy 
men  of  God  speaking  therein  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  Scriptures, 
being  so  inspired,  are  the  infallible  Word  of 
God,  the  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  duty. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
is  everywhere  present  among  men,  confirming 
the  teachings  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God 
written  on  the  heart,  restraining  from  evil,  in¬ 
citing  to  good,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Gospel.  He  likewise  accompanies  the  Gospel 
with  His  persuasive  energy,  and  urges  its  mes¬ 
sage  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of  unre¬ 
generate  men,  so  that  they  who  reject  its  mer¬ 
ciful  offer  are  not  only  without  excuse,  but  are 
also  guilty  of  resisting  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  efiScient  agent 
in  aj^lying  and  communicating  redemption. 
He  efi^tually  calls  sinners  to  new  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  regenerating  them  by  His  almighty  grace 
and  persuading  and  enabling  them  to  embrace 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith.  He  dwells  in  all  be¬ 
lievers  as  their  Comforter  and  Sanctifier,  and  as 
the  Spirit  of  adoption  and  of  supplication,  per¬ 
forming  all  those  gracious  offices  by  which  they 
are  sanctified  and  sealed  unto  the  day  of  re¬ 
demption. 

5  By  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  all 
believers  are  vitally  united  to  Christ,  who  is 
the  head,  and  are  thus  united  to  one  another 
in  the  Church,  which  is  His  body.  He  calls 
and  anoints  ministers  for  their  holy  office, 
qualifies  all  other  officers  in  the  Church  for 
their  special  work,  and  imparts  various  gifts 
and  graces  to  its  members.  He  gives  efficacy 
to  the  Word  and  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  By  Him  the  Church  will  be  preserved,  in¬ 
creased,  and  purified,  until  it  shall  cover  the 
earth  and  be  made  at  last  a  glorious  Church, 
not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 

Chapter  X.  (old  IX.)— Of  Free  WUl. 

1.  God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with 
that  natural  liberty  that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor 
by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature  determined 
to  good  or  evil.  WhereforOj  man  is,  and  remains, 
a  free  moral  agent,  retaining  full  responsibility 
for  all  his  acts  in  his  states,  alike  of  innocency, 
of  sin,  of  grace,  and  of  glory 

3.  Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath 
wholly  lost  all  disposition  to  any  spiritual  good 
accompanying  salvation;  so  as  a  natural  man, 
being  altogether  averse  from  that  good,  ana 
dead  in  sin,  he  is  not  able  by  his  own  strength 
to  convert  himself,  or  to  prepare  himself  there¬ 
unto. 

Chapter  XI.— 0/  the  Ooepel. 

1.  God,  having  provided  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  through  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  way  of  life  and  salva¬ 
tion  sufficient  for  and  adapted  to  the  whole  lost 
race  of  man,  doth  freely  offer  this  salvation  to 
all  men  in  the  Gospel. 

2.  In  the  Gospel  God  declares  His  love  for  the 
world  and  His  desire  that  all  men  should  be 
saved.  In  it  He  reveals  fully  and  clearly  the 
only  way  of  salvation,  promises  eternal  life  to 
all  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  in¬ 
vites  and  commands  all  to  embrace  the  offered 
merev,  and  by  His  Spirit  accomranying  tbe 
Word,  pleads  with  men  to  accept  His  gracious 
invitation. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  one 
who  hears  the  Gospel  immediately  to  accept  its 
merciful  provisions,  and  they  who  continue  in 
impenitence  and  unbelief,  incur  aggravated 
guilt  and  perish  b;^  their  own  fault. 

4.  Since  there  is  no  other  way  of  salvation 
than  that  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  and  since,  in 
the  divinely  established  and  ordinary  method 
of  grace,  mth  cometh  by  hearing  the  Word 
of  God,  Christ  hath  commissioned  His  Church 
to  go  into  all  the  world,  and  to  maka  disciples 
of  all  nations.  All  believers  are  therefore 
under  obligation  to  sustain  tbe  ordinances  of 
religion  where  they  are  already  established. 


Institutions. 

Founder’ s  Day  at  Kamehameha  School,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  H.  I.  was  an  occasion  of  special  interest, 
the  attraction  being  the  formal  opening  of  the 
new  Bishop  Hall,  a  fine  costly  building,  erected 
for  the  school  by  the  Hon.  C.  R.  Bishop.  He 
had  only  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  States  the 
day  previous.  The  Queen  was  also  predent. 
The  exercises  were  opened  with  singing  by  the 
school,  and  reading  from  the  Psalms.  Mr. 
Bishop  then  declared  the  building  by  bis  act  to 


become  the  property  of  the  school,  and  expressed 
his  desire  for  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the 
institution.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bfyde  responding  in 
behalf  of  the  trustees  accepted  the  gift.  Mr.  J. 
L.  Stevens,  the  orator  of  the  day,  followed  with 
an  address.  A.t  the  close  of  these  exercises,  the 
visitors  were  invited  to  examine  the  various 
rooms  of  the  splendid  building,  while  the 
scholars  sang  for  their  entertainment.  “The 
Friend”  says  “Bishop  Hall,  like  its  sister  edifice 
the  Bishop  Museum,  is  built  in  a  somewhat 
severe  style  of  architecture,  massive  and  solid, 
^et  elegant,  of  ashlar  blocks  of  gray  vesicular 

It  occupies 


lava  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  Il  _ 

the  most  central  position  in  tbe  grounds,  Broad 
and  massive  stone  work  balconies  occupy  much 
space  on  tbe  southern  and  western  sides,  behind 
which  are  the  ample  recitation  and  school¬ 
rooms  on  two  stories.  In  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  the  great  and  beautiful  chapel  like  ball, 
occupying  the  height  of  two  stories  and  open 
to  the  ceiled  roof.  At  the  east  angle  of  the 
lower  story  is  the  commodious  office  of  tbe 
Principal.  From  the  rotunda  of  the  tower,  is 
a  noble  outlook  upon  the  city  and  the  shipping. 
Every  part  of  the  interior  is  ceiled  witn  var¬ 
nish^  wood,  of  solid  and  elegant  style.  With 
the  completion  of  this  hall,  and  its  noble  school¬ 
rooms,  the  equipment  of  Kamehameha  School 
in  buildings  is  substantially  complete,  and  the 
energies  of  the  trustees  and  the  principal,  can 
be  more  entirely  devoted  to  the  internal  im¬ 
provement  of  the  institution.  There  was  never 
perhaps  in  any  country,  an  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  occupied  so  relatively  conspicuous  a 
position,  as  compared  with  other  institutions  of 
the  country,  as  does  the  Kamehameha  School. 
We  earnestly  hope,  and  feel  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope,  that  its  usefulness  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  exterior  superiority.” 

Recent  Deaths. 

Gen.  James  S.Brisbin  died  two  weeks  ago  at  the 
Hotel  Lafayette,  Philadelphia.  He  served  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  was  brevetteda  Major-General 
of  Volunteeers.  After  the  war  he  entered  the 
regular  army,  serviig  at  various  western  posts, 
and  in  1889  was  made  Colonel  of  the  First  United 
Stales  Cavalry,  which  office  he  held  when  he  i 
died.  Gen  James  S.  Robinson,  formerly  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  of  Ohio,  George  S.  Knight,  the 
actor,  and  Dr.  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch  of 
Boston,  also  died  last  week. 

Roswell  B.  Mason,  who  was  Mayor  of  Chic^o 
at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  died  of  congestion 
of  the  brain  on  New  Year’s  night.  Although 
eighty-six  years  old,  up  to  the  time  of  his  ill¬ 
ness  Mr.  Mason  had  seemed  hale  and  hearty. 
Mr.  Mason  was  bom  in  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
in  1805.  Mayor  Mason’s  proceeding  at  the 
time  of  the  great  fire  are  historic.  He  superin¬ 
tended  some  of  the  attempts  to  stop  the  con¬ 
flagration.  Under  his  orders  certain  buildings 
were  blown  up  with  powder.  He  aided  in 
turning  loose  prisoners  in  jail,  and  with  one  of 
his  sons  escap^  from  the  flames  after  a  peril¬ 
ous  journey  tnrough  the  blazing  streets. 

Dr.  Simon  Tucker  Clark,  wha  recently  died 
in  Lockport  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  physicians  in  the  State. 
He  .was  bom  in  1886,  graduated  at  Berkshire 
Medicid  College  and  Genesee  College,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Lock^rt  in  1861,  where  he  bad  since 
lived.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  the 
Jewett  Scientific  Society,  of  the  Medico-Legal 
Society,  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
besides  being  a  fellow  of  man^  other  learned  so¬ 
cieties.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  Medical  Jur¬ 
isprudence  in  the  Niagara  University  at  Buffalo 
for  the  past  six  years,  and  was  the' man  who 
originated  the  term  “mania  transitoria”  in  his 
testimony  in  the  celebrated  Pierce  BuUock  mur¬ 
der  case  in  Lockport  in  1871.  He  gave  the  term 
a  positive  place  in  medical  science,  and  a  well 
defined  description.  His  articles  on  insanity 
have  been  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Insanity,  and  approved  by  such  European 
authorities  as  John  Charles  Buckwill  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Hack  Tuke.  He  was  famous  as  a  poet  and 
litterateur,  and  a  large  number  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  have  been  published  in  the  leading  mara« 
zines.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  enjoyed  a 
large  practice,  and  was  consulting  surgeon  for 
the  Erie  Railroad. 


NEW  PUBLICA'TIONS. 

Gharlee  Scribner’s  Sons :  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Literature ;  Thomas  Carlyle-  Edited  by  J.  Beay 
Greene. 

MacMillan  and  Company :  The  Life  of  Our  Lord 

Upon  tbe- Earth;  Samuel  J.  Andrews. - That  Stick;' 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

£.  P.  Dutton  and  Company :  Meditations  on  the 
Life  of  Christ;  Thomas  A  Kempis.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Archdeacon  AV right  and  S.  Kettle^ll. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Aldyth’s  Inheri¬ 
tance;  Eglanton  Thome. - Howto  Keep  Healthy; 

Alfred  T.  Schofield - Stella’s  Pathway;  Ellen  Lou¬ 

isa  Davis. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company :  The.  Elements  of  Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry ;  Edward  A.  Bowser. 

Max  Stem  and  Company,  Chicago :  The  Hebrew 
Verb ;  Augustus  S.  Carrier. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  Fugitive  Slaves, 
1619-1865;  Marion  Gleason  McDougail. 

Christian  Science  Publishing  Company,  Chicago  r 
Divine  Life  and  Healing;  Eugene  Hatch. 

F.  A.  Davis,  Philadelphia:  Tbe  Chinese,  Their 
Present  and  ^^ture,  Medical,  Political  and  Social; 
Robert  Coltman,  Jr.,  M.D. 


Currcitt  <^ueitt0. 


City  and  Vieinitv. 

Messrs.  H.  Gaze  and  Sons  of  New  York, 
London,  and  Paris,  have  just  been  officially  ap¬ 
pointed  International  Tourist  Agents  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  Central  Park 
menagerie  are  a  handsome  specimen  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  deer  and  some  blue  geese  from  the  North¬ 
west.  The  baby  hyenas  are  doing  well,  and 
there  is  every  hope  that  they  will  live.  They 
are  still  concealed  from  public  view  by  a  board¬ 
ing  aroumd  their  cage. 

Julius  Harburger,  First  United  States  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  Independent  Order  Free 
Sons  of  Israel  of  this  city,  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  “several  millions  of  Russian  Isra¬ 
elites  will  seek  shelter  in  this  hospitable  coun¬ 
try  in  the  few  years  yet  remaining  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trastees  of  Columbia 
University  held  on  Monday,  it  was  announced 
that  there  was  good  hope  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  new  site  being  definitely  concluded  with¬ 
in  a  short  time.  In  that  case  there  is  no  reason 
why  New  York  should  not  have  one  of  the  finest 
Universities  in  the  world,  architecturally  and 
in  all  other  respects. 

Bids  for  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  bonds  were 
opened  Friday  at  the  Exchange  National  Bank 
in  this  city.  The  successful  bidders  were  Blair 
and  Company  of  No.  38  Wall  Street  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  Brewster,  Cobb  and  Easterbrook  of 
Boston.  They  offered  to  take  $3,000,000,  worth 
at  par  and  accrued  interest  in  three  equal  in¬ 
stalments  on  February  1st,  March  Ist,  and  April 
Ist. 

Mr.  Daniel  Ayres  of  Brooklyn  wisely  pro¬ 
vided  against  any  contest  over  the  division  of 
his  estate  by  making  his-public  bequests  in  his 
lifetime,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  his  property  to 
his  wife  and  children.  He  gave  to  the  educa 
tional  institution  in  which  he  was  interested 
nearly  $300,000,  and  his  family  get  about  $500,- 
000.  He  said  in  making  his  will,  that  he  did 
not  desire  bis  sons  to  have  so  much  money  that 
they  would  feel  relieved  from  the  need  of  doing 
anything  for  themselves. 

Gen.  Henry  A.  Barnum,  Port  Warden  of  this 
city  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  veterans 
of  the  late  war,  died  at  his  home  last  Friday 
morning.  Gen.  Barnum  was  marshal  of  the 
New  York  delegation  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Harrison  in  1889.  About  eighteen 
months  ago  Congress  passed  a  resolution  award¬ 
ing  him  a  gold  medal  for  general  bravery  in  the 
war.  It  has  been  said  of  General  Barnum  that 
while  many  a  soldier  had  bled  for  his  country 
on  tbe  field  of  battle,  he  had  been  bleeding  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  since  the  wound  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  was  nreve 
closed. 


An  advertisement  of  the  Hamilton  Trust 
Company  of  Brooklyn  appears  in  another 
column.  The  Company  will  rqceive  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  par  for  $300,000  common  stock  of 
Journeay  and  Burnham,  par  value  of  shares 
$100  each,  full  paid  and  non-assessable.  The 
stock  offered  is  the  balance  of  that  issued  last 
year  by  the  Company,  to  acquire  the  interest  of 
the  deceased  partner.  The  8  per  cent,  stock 
offered  at  that  time  was  largely  over- subscribed, 
and  it  is  now  quoted  106  ex  dividend  with  no 
stock  offered.  The  career  of  the  business, 
which  has  an  existence  of  over  forty  years,  has 
been  very  prosperous,  the  yearly  sales  having 
amounted  to  an  average  of  over  $1,250,000.  For 
the  three  months  ending  December  31st  last, 
its  gross  business  amounted  to  $386, 965. 17,  being 
$71,948.48  in  excess  of  business  of  the  firm  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous 
year.  The  net  profits  for  the  quarter  were  $87,  - 
777.18,  being  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  8  per 
cent,  upon  the  preferred  stock,  12  per  cent, 
upon  the  common  stock,  and  leaving  a  surplus 
of  over  5  per  cent,  upon  both,  equal  to  18  11-100 
per  cent,  upon  the  preferred  stock,  and  17 
11-100  per  cent,  upon  the  common  stock,  with 
every  expectation  of  still  higher  results  in  the 
future.  The  Company  is  managed  by  Messrs. 
Lyman  S.  Burnham,  Hugh  Boyd,  and  John  M. 
Conklin,  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
late  firm,  and  who  have  agreed  to  remain  in  its 
service  until  July  1,  1896,  or  longer  if  desired 
by  tbe  Board  of  Directors.  Subserpitions  will 
also  be  received  by  the  Chase  National  Bank  of 
New  York. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  translation  of 
the  Abb^  Fouard’s  Life  of  Jesus  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  encouraged  the  translator  to  undertake 
another  volume  of  the  author’s  series  on  the 
Origins  of  the  Church.  St.  Peter  and  tfie  First 
Years  of  Christianity  is  in  the  printer’s  bands, 
and  will  be  published  shortly  by  Longmans, 


PERIOOIOAliS. 

For  February:  Century;  Forum;  Magazine  of 
American  History;  Wide  Awake:  Llttell;  Augsburg 
Sunday  School  Teacher;  Goemopolltan ;  Gh^tlan 
Thought;  Missionary  Record;- New  England  Mags- 
^e ;  New  Englander  and  Tale  Review ;  Book  Buyw; 
American  Journal  of  Science;  Medical  and  Surgi¬ 
cal  Reporter;  Gallfomlan  Illustrated;  Magazine  of 
Christian  Literature;  Arena;  Our  Day. 


Six  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm 
Til  A  PIclr  Mortgiwee.  Interest  semi-annual.  Pay- 
1 116  lUSlv  able  in  Gold  and  gnaranteed. 
AvnlflAfl  Six  per  cent,  debentures  secured  only  by 
AVUIUOU*  first  mortgagea  Interest  semi-annual 
Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Wa*litng- 
ton  by  its  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bunnell,  iiersonally.  of  fifteen 
years'  experience,  a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Lim¬ 
ited  to  not  exceeding  forty  per  cent,  of  bis  own  valuatioa. 
No  loans  made  by  agents. 

A  Hoxs  COMPAST.  Its  stockholders,  nnlyr  Pols* 
except  Mr.  Bunnell,  are  residents  of  vUljr  -a  Ml* 
New  York  State.  Minority  of  its  stock  Pnnflfe 
held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  *  1  vilbO* 
tosses  hoot  been  mode.  Circular  and  list 
of  stockholders  furnished  on  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  TUnkiny 
Department. 

The  Bunnell  &  £no 

Investment  Company, 

CAPlTAIi  $500,000. 

140  Nassau  Street.  NEW  YORK. 

PRESIDENT,  Wm.  GL  Bno,  Prest.  Btiartns  Natlanal  Bank, 
Pine  Plains,  New  York/ 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  ;  Sidney  E.  Morse,  Mans  BnUffiag, 
New  York,  and  ex-Judge  Matt.  H.  Kllis,  Tonken,  N.  T. 

CODNSEIi,  Ex-Dot.  Tboa.  M.  WaUer  of  Oonneottcat. 
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